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Uninhibited design and new uses of old materials keynote her university, 


her apartments, her cities and her man-made landscape ( below and p. 99) 


His Florida Southern campus helps solve two typical small college problems: 


enroliment and fund raising (p.120) 

Rosenfield expounds his four design principles ( p.128 

Laid out like a department store, prototype unit triples its customer capacity ( p.136 
Where aluminum stands as a structural material .. . 

How domes are designed for minimum metal or minimum labor. . 


Why welding was used in a record-breaking 328’ frame ( p.152 


From abstract sculpture new forms for architecture ( p. 142 
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housekeeper ’s helper 


when keeping house is a business > ay 


eee new colors of ousy-to-cean CD) Vy Swit 


Cleanliness is a dollars and cents matter in indus- 
trial kitchens or cafeterias, in food or drug plants, 
laboratories or public buildings. In fact, cleanli- 
ness is a “‘must.”’ 


Your selection of the right material for walls and 
floors will have much to do with the cost as well as 
the ease of cleaning and maintaining these interiors. 


For instance, real clay Suntile has a hard, impervi- 
ous glazed finish that is easy to clean with inex- 
pensive soap and water. Dirt, grease, and smudge 
find no haven with Suntile. Costly, periodic 
redecorating and refinishing are ended practically 
for the life of the building. 


Beyond this, however, Suntile has color advantages 
that also aid “‘housekeeping.”” New mottled tones 
of Suntile tend to resist soiling and reduce the 
necessity for ‘‘mirror-like’’ maintenance. 


This very practical result is typical of the new 
Suntile functional color line. Better lighting, in- 
creased production, fewer accidents and higher 
employee morale are other results with sound 
business advantages. 


HOW TO SELECT COLORS THAT ARE RIGHT 
for commercial, industrial and institutional inte- 
riors is discussed in our new descriptive booklet 
“Suntile Functional Color Recommendations.” 
Your Authorized Suntile Dealer will give you a 
free copy or you may write us direct, Dept. MB-9, 
The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 71, 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 
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GRAY HAUTEVILLE 734 Fae 


a neutral tone 





of great service ; me i Re i a ¢ ba WEST COAST OFFICES 
oe The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
’ 470 Alabama Street 1335 South La Brea 
ag Si San Francisco 10, California Los Angeles 19, California 
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Suntile Gray Hauteville is a mottled gray tone. Gray has widespread use in many 
‘ ‘ : ; ; COLOR BALANCED 
different types of interiors. The mottled effect makes it even more practical. This 
new gray is a warm, neutral color that avoids the ‘‘faded”’ tints of the past. It helps 
to control glare and create working conditions where vision is at its best. For obvious ey BER REL oP 
reasons mottled gray tends to combat dirt, smudge and stains. Suntile Gray Haute- aa8 | 
ville is but one of the functional colors in the new color line developed by Faber , oo tteeee Areal cloy tile _— 


Birren, noted color authority, and The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. bai ee tos tifa “4 


SUNTILE OFFERS YOU BOTH®e BETTER TILE® BETTER INSTALLATION 
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NEWS 


LETTERS 


MEXICO 
Its great new university is the work of 160 architects—a 
biending of the best in native, US and European design 
techniques. 


FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
Frank Lioyd Wright’s colorful architecture pays some un- 
expected dividends: larger enroliment, easier fund raising, 
higher morale. 


ROSENFIELD’S HOSPITALS 
They result from a city planner’s approach to design and a 
specialized experience 60 hospitals long—an analysis of the 
recent work of architect Isadore Rosenfield. 


SOPHISTICATED SUPERMARKET 
Grand Union tests a prototype food store in Elmwood, N. J., 
finds its department-store layout can handle three times as 
many customers as the typical in-line pian. Architects: 
Kelly & Gruzen. 


EDUCATION FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
Tyler Rogers looks at agricultural colleges, proposes similar 
institutions to speed the integration of the building industry. 


PURE DESIGN RESEARCH 
New forms for architecture and furniture evotve from Harry 
Bertola’s experiments in abstract sculpture. 


Tv sTuDIO 
A new kind of building sotves some new problems for a new 
industry—WCAU's broadcasting studios in Philadeiphia 


by The Austin Co., engineers and builders and George Howe 
and Robert Montgomery Brown, consulting architects. 


BUILDING ENGINEERING 
A progress report on the structural use of aluminum... & 
comparison of ltabor-saving dome construction in the US 
with Britain’s material-saving technique ... an analysis of 
how welding helped cut steel requirements 50% in the con- 
struction of frames of record length (328) for Mexico City’s 
new auditorium. 


RENT CONTROL 
A detailed review of Leo Grebler’s impartial book on the 
effects of this controversial legisiation, 


PRODUCT NEWS 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Cover: Mexico City’s Pedregel; photo by Haskell 
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New, Fast-Acting, Automatic 
“SMOKE-FIRE DETECTIVE’ 


= 
ao Se ————— 
on <i 
‘ 
For Air Conditioning 
Smoke in your air conditioning spreads fast ... causes 


panic, spoilage and needless expense .. . now all can be 
avoided by installing a modern, fully approved 
C-O-TWO Automatic Smoke Detecting System. 
Smoke, smoldering and fire are spotted in the in- 
cipient stage anywhere throughout the air conditioning 
ducts, as well as via the return air from air conditioned 
spaces. Four types of smoke detectors and several 
different installation arrangements are available to fit 
your particular needs .. . for small air conditioning 
units, for large air conditioning systems, and whether 
with or without electrostatic .precipitators. All 
C-O-TWO Automatic Smoke Detecting Systems func- 









tion by drawing continuous air samples through simple 
piping to a smoke detector. The first trace of smoke sets 
off an alarm, based on an exclusive operating principle 
...-no chance of smoke spreading ... the air conditioning 
instantly shuts down, dampers close and fire extinguish- 
ing systems actuate. 

Act now for complete free information and descrip- 
tive literature on this newest contribution to modern 
fire fighting. An expert C-O-TWO Fire Protection En- 
gineer will be glad to help you in planning economical, 
fully approved fire protection facilities without obliga- 
tion. (Special assistance rendered to qualified air con- 
ditioning contractors. ) 


TYPICAL INSTALLATION C-O-TWO AUTOMATIC SMOKE 
DETECTING SYSTEM FOR AIR CONDITIONING DUCTS 


A perforated smoke accumulating pipe 


B smoke accumulating pitot tube 
(alternate) 


pipe line for carrying continuous 
air samples to smoke detector 


smoke detector 

audible alarm 

fresh air intake and duct 
return air duct 

air cleaning unit 


o 


air fan 

air cooling and heating unit 
supply air duct 

floor level 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
: MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
: Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers * Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTROLLERS representing NPA at the Aug. 27 meeting of the Construction 





Industry Advisory Committee were, left to right: William C. Truppner, Richardson Bronson, Rufe 
B. Newman, Jr., director of the NPA Construction Controls Division, who presided; attorney Henry 


M. Heymann and Ed. M. Synan. 


Scheduled NPA relaxations, huge backlog 
of work, brighten construction outlook 


Construction’s future continued to brighten 
this month. A substantial relaxation of 
NPA controls was scheduled for April 1, 
and possibly Jan. 1. Materials were be- 
coming easier to obtain. By Oct. 1, and 
possibly sooner, Regulation X for resi- 
dential credit would be history. 

As the month began, the only doubtful 
matter was the future of credit restric- 
tions for nonresidential construction after 
homebuilding credit is freed. By mid- 
month, reports from Washington suggested 
that the Federal Reserve wanted to close 
its books, scrap commercial construction 
credit curbs at the same time Reg. X mort- 
gage restrictions were reduced to 5% down 
payments. 


Putnam more cautious. But Economic 
Stabilizer Putnam was pressing to keep at 
least nominal control over nonresidential 
building credit—probably about a 70% 
mortgage financing ceiling. Putnam was 
fearful, it was said, that there might be an 
avalanche of shopping center and other 
commercial construction started on virtu- 
ally 100% financing (through such de- 
vices as purchase-lease deals and second 
mortgages), and that it might be impos- 
sible to put a credit check on this again 
once the restrictions had been discarded. 
Amusement ban to end. After the Aug. 
27 meeting of its Construction Industry 
Advisory Committee, NPA announced that 
effective April 1 the ban on construction 
of recreational buildings would be lifted, 
and that other types of construction would 
qualify for greatly increased self-certifica- 
tion amounts of essential materials, The 
committee will meet again Oct. 29 to con- 
sider the possibility of shoving the ma- 
‘wa relaxations ahead—perhaps to Jan. 

Breeding optimism was an Aug. 29 
statement by Henry H. Fowler, who this 
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month was advanced to Director of De- 
fense Mobilization. Fowler declared that 
steel should be back “in balance” early 
next year at the latest. Other NPA officials 
intimated that virtually all CMP regula- 
tions may be ended by June 30. 
Managing director H. E. Foreman of 
AGC had a cheerful report on construction 
market prospects. A tremendous “backlog” 


NEWS 


WASHINGTON DIARY 


8/20 NPA permits use on authorized construc- 
tion of up to 500 tons of finished carbon 
conversion steel each for last quarter, 
1952, and first quarter, 1953, without 
charge against CMP allotments (recrea- 
tional building excluded). Amount ordered 
not to exceed 40% of carbon steel allot- 
ment for these periods. Later amended 
to include third quarter, 1952 (8/28). 


8/22 NPA permits manufacturers to use foreign 
and used steel free of CMP control. 

6/11 DPA grants more fast tax write-offs to 
13,424 new or expanded facilities, with 
tax amortization of $22.1 billion. 

8/27 NPA announces decline in copper deliver- 
ies during second quarter, 1952, hence 
less copper available for allocation. 

8/29 NPA ups limit on aluminum inventories 
from 45 to 60 days during fourth quarter, 
1952; revokes temporary suspension of 
inventory limits on copper and aluminum, 
as of October 1. 


| 9/5 President Truman names Henry H. Fowler 

Director of Defense Mobilization, retains 

| him as Administrator both of NPA and 
DPA. 








of needed building will still remain for 
several years even if 1952 turns out to 
set another volume record, as now appears 
likely, Foreman told the midyear session of 
the AGC governing and advisory boards. 
In the first eight months of this year a 
record $18 billion in new building was 
put in place, Foreman estimated, thus 
raising the possibility that last year’s $31 
billion record may be surpassed. 


RFC eases direct federal building loans, 
studies $35 million culture, trade center 


For more than a year, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation supposedly has been 
limiting its business loans to those essen- 
tial to the defense buildup or a vital civil- 
ian project. In an inflationary economy, it 
made no sense for the government to be 
restricting credit through the Federal Re- 
serve while expanding it through RFC. One 
result: RFC loan applications have been 
dropping steadily. In fiscal 1952, they were 
about one third the volume of the previous 
year. Another result became an issue last 
month: was RFC backsliding on its loan 
policy ? 

There was evidence it had done so 
enough to become a bonanza source of 
credit for nondefense construction. Said 
one policy-making RFC official: “There are 
pressures for a more liberal loan policy. 
Not all of them come from outside. Of 
course, any applicant wants the policies to 
fit his needs. But there are also—within 
the agency—people who, naturally, do not 
want to lose their jobs. When the volume 
goes down, they get worried.” Even RFC 
Administrator Harry A. McDonald indi- 
cated that the agency has been liberalizing 
its policies on loans to small business, But 
he insisted that assurance the government 


will get its money back is still a criterion 
for every loan. 

On Aug. 8, for instance, RFC approved 
a first mortgage loan of $8,000 to chiro- 
practor Louis Haydon of Arnett, Okla. to 
construct a clinic building. RFC officials 
admitted that they probably would not have 
made this “small business” loan except for 
its 50% VA guaranty. 


Larger business loans for nondefense building, 
have included such commitments as these made 
the week of Aug. 21: A&P Corrugated Box Corp., 
Lowell, Mass., $1.5 million, construction and 
equipment; Herbert W. Gordon, Weston, Mass. 
electronics equipment, $75,000, construction; Wil- 
liam Friedman, Greenville, Miss. scrap metals pro- 
cessor, $100,000, construction and new equipment, 
and Spenard Washeteria, Anchorage, Alaska, $12,- 
000, construction and new equipment, 


Huge Florida project. One of the largest 
loan applications on file with RFC is for 
$35 million to launch an Inter American 
Cultural and Trade Center northeast of 
Miami. This would include about $5 million 
for dredging and filling a 1,675-acre site, 
$12 million for installing roads and utili- 
ties, and $14 million for buildings includ- 
ing an auditorium, amphitheater and ad- 
ministration building. 
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Alaska sees biggest boom from aluminum 
as Alcoa plans for $700 million project 


Aluminum was promising Alaska an indus- 
trial future and an infinitely greater pros- 
perity and growth than it ever obtained 
from gold. Announcement of Alcoa’s pro- 
posed Taiya project near Skagway was 
described by Governor Gruening himself 
as the “most important event in Alaska 
purchase from Russia.” He 
specifically cited it as “overshadowing” the 
discovery of gold in 98. 

Provided Congress cooperates by per- 
mitting Alcoa to acquire approximately 
20,000 acres of land, and provided Canada 
grants water-use privileges, Alcoa hopes 
to start a $400 million smelting plant 
next year; later double its capacity with 
an addition costing $300 million more. 

There also would have to be an entire 
new community of approximately 20,000 


since its 


population. 


Planners, builders unselected. Com- 
pany officials stressed that the new town 
attractive modern com- 


is to be an 


munity in all respects. “We don’t want a 


company town,” said Leon E. Hickman, 
vice president in charge of the project. 
“Alcoa will make it possible for the people 
to buy their own homes. The town will be 
built for families and the American fam- 
ily life. There will be facilities for butchers, 
bakers, and all the other activities found in 
a normal community.” 

On his return from Alaska to Pittsburgh 
early this month, however, Hickman dis- 
closed that its Taiya “town planner’ has 
not yet been engaged, nor is any particular 
person under consideration. 

Pending congressional approval for the 
company to buy the necessary plant and 
town site, he explained, precise location of 
the future community isn’t known—not 
even whether it will be on a hillside or 
level ground. For the moment only con- 
struction plans for the initial plant to 
produce 200,000 tons a year have been 
prepared. 


Company operation. Once the way is 
cleared. however, said Hickman, Alcoa will 


Joe Parrish 





EL PASO BUNGALOW-SCHOOLS EASE STUDENT CRUSH 


Rapid suburban growth and soaring enrollment 
in elementary schools posed a special problem 
for El Paso School superintendent Dr. Morti- 
mer Brown because the city didn’t want to 
abandon the pay-as-you-go basis on which it 
has operated for the last 15 years. Portable 
buildings, Quonset-type buildings and other 
makeshifts were considered and abandoned as 
expensive and impractical. 

The novel solution approved by the school 
board can have living-room and bedroom parti- 
houses (minus several interior walls). When 
no longer needed as schoolrooms the _ school 
board can have living-room and bedroom parti- 
tions installed (see floor plan) and sell the 
structures as regular houses. 

Lots cost the city about $1,250 each, and 
construction cost for the eight units was $79,000 
excluding architect’s fees. Full bathrooms, 
sinks, kitchen steves and refrigerators are in- 
cluded so that first- and second-grade students 
who attend the schools, one class to a building, 
can be served hot luncheons. Construction costs 
also include stone walls enclosing playgrounds 
between ‘‘schoolhouses,’’ which were erected on 
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two, and sometimes three, adjpining lots. 

Portable furniture is used; each unit will 
accommodate from 30 to 35 students. William 
G. Wuehrmann is the architect; and Ray Ward 
& Son, builders. 








MATERIALS PRICES RISE 
NDEX: 1947-49= 100 
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HALF POINT INCREASE from index of 118.0 to 
118.5 put August average wholesale building 
materials prices just about equal with last 
year’s prices. Rising steel prices were the chief 
cause of the slight jump. 


start giving contracts for the construction 
of housing and community facilities. Its 
Alaskan panhandle location will make it 
necessary for Alcoa itself to construct the 
entire community, he feels certain, after 
which the company will sell the various 
buildings to merchants and residents as fast 
as possible and on the most favorable 
terms it can provide. 


No subsidy. The proposed Alcoa develop- 
ment involves no subsidies. Some factions 
in Congress might balk at authorizing sale 
of the necessary site to Alcoa, so as to 
prevent further growth of the nation’s big- 
gest aluminum producer. But such views 
seemed unlikely to prevail, particularly 
while the government is trying to ex- 
pand aluminum production facilities for 
both civilian and defense uses. 

The building industry would watch the 
Alaskan with more than 
casual interest. 

Construction is already the largest single 
customer of the aluminum industry, using 
about one third of the total output, and is 
rapidly increasing its take with the intro- 
duction of many new construction products 
made of this strong, highly versatile light- 
weight material (see p. 152). 


developments 





NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
(expenditures in millions of dollars) 
june First 8 Months 
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| 
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0° 
"52 Change "51 


Type "Sl "52 Change 
PRIVATE 
| Residential 
| (nonfarm) 956 1,053 +10.1 7,282 7,021 —3.6 
Industrial 204 178 —12.7 1,302 1,544 +18.6 
Commercial 108 97 10.2 987 675 —31.6 
*Torat 1,971 2,042 '"+3.6 14,329 14,061 —1L9 
PUBLIC 
Industrial 104 186 +-78.8 558 1,101 +97.3 
Military 108 152 +-40.7 491 1,085 +121.0 
Re idential 56 54 3.6 332 460 «=—-+-38.6 
*Total 971 1,110 $14.3 5,815 7,107 -+22.2 
GRAND 
Tora 2,942 3,152 +-7.1 20,144 21,168 +5.1 


* Minor components not shown, so total exceeds sum of 
parts. Data from Department of Commerce. 


CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES for August 
rose 7% above last year’s level, with the 





largest single gain in public industrial build- 

ing. In contrast, private factory construc- | 
tion fell to 13% below a year ago, may be | 
over the hump of defense expansion. 
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AFL building trades president endorses 
Eisenhower to obtain Taft-Hartley relief 


Highly dissatisfied with the Democratic 
labor record for the construction field, 
Richard J. Gray, president of the AFL’s 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment and building labor’s principal spokes- 
man, last month announced his personal 
support of Gen. Eisenhower for President. 

After the Republican candidate pledged 
himself to seek amendment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which has proved onerous to 
construction labor and management alike. 
Sal Maso, president of the New Jersey 
council of the AFL department, announced 
he would individually stump that state for 


the General. 


Although he has been “a life-long Demo- 
crat,” Gray explained he feels that building 
labor will only be able to get off the Taft- 
Hartley hook under a Republican adminis- 
tration. Gray said “the party counts more 
than the man” in his opinion, and thus his 
backing for Eisenhower is not based solely 


on the General's personal appeal or position. 


Committee rule captives. His logic: 
“You have to look beyond the nominees 
themselves to see what their promises mean. 
Sure, Stevenson has gone on record for 
some relief from the law [scrapping it 
and starting all over again”|, but how do 


we know he can deliver? 


“It will probably be a repetition of what 
happened in 1948. The Dixiecrats will still 
be in control on Capitol Hill, and the in- 
escapable fact is that they don’t care a 
hoot about labor. . . . The Democratic 
party thinks they have us in their vest 


pocket and we have no place to go.” 


Southern conservatives won't actually 
bolt the Democratic Party, Gray believes. 
so as long as they hold onto their prin- 
cipal committee chairmanships through 
seniority, building labor will remain in the 


Congressional doghouse. 


Finer outside Carolina. An outstanding 
example of the brush-off construction labor 
has been getting, said Gray, was the re- 
fusal of chairman Graham H. Barden of 
the House Labor Committee to hold hear- 
ings on the Senate-approved bill to exempt 
construction from Taft-Hartley certification 
election provisions. “Representative Barden 
comes from North Carolina and there are 
probably not 50 union members in his 
whole district,” Gray explains. “There you 


have it.” 


In the Senate the measure rolled through 
without a hitch. This, says Gray, was 
largely due to the intervention of Repub- 
lican Senator Robert A. Taft, who acted as 
a cosponsor of the amendment in conjunc- 
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tion with Fair Dealer Robert Humphrey 
of Minnesota. The seeming paradox of 
such political opposites getting together on 
a labor bill resulted from the joint demand 
of both management and labor for relief. 


Background for dissatisfaction. Behind 
their virtually unanimous request for re- 
visions in the Taft-Hartley Act lies what 
construction men consider a plague of ri- 
diculous regulations: 


> Both sides have maintained from the start that 
it is utterly unrealistic to attempt to apply the 
union representation provisions of the act to 
construction, where men are constantly moving 
around from job to job. Nevertheless NLRB has 
adopted the unbudging policy that as long as 
the law is on the books it will not grant any 
administrative exemptions. 


> This uncompromising attitude by the enforce- 
ment agency has posed a problem that is by no 
means academic. Local chapters of the AGC and 
the unions representating their workers are con- 
stantly being hauled up for violations of the 
law. Usually the charge is brought by members 
of the machinists union. Because the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists does not belong 
to the Building Trades Department (though it 
is affiliated with the AFL) it is seldom a party to 
area-wide collective bargaining with contractor 
groups. 


> Most recent example of the consequent feud- 
ing is the George D. Auchter Co. case from 
Jacksonville, Fla. now before the NLRB on 
appeal. Basis of the dispute is denial of work 
to a member of the machinists union. Acting 
on precedents established by the Board, the trial 
examiner has recommended that the northern 
Florida AGC chapter and the Carpenters Dis- 
trict Council of Jacksonville be cited for dis- 
crimination. The penalty proposed is that the 
defendants jointly and individually be required 
to reimburse the applicant for wages lost during 
the period he was refased employment. 


Change for better. Gray was sure build- 
ing labor would receive more sympathetic 
treatment under a Republican Congress. 
Not only was Taft willing to “let bygones 
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Blackstone Studios 





RICHARD J. GRAY 


be bygones,” he declared, but in the House 
Representative Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., 
ranking Republican on the Labor €om- 
mittee, had the makings of an unbiased 
chairman. 

As the AFL leader saw it, McConnell 
being from an eastern Pennsylvania district 
where “workers are people” will not adept 
the “indifferent and even hostile attitude” 
displayed by southern conservatives, 

Going beyond the elimination of Taft- 
Hartley kinks, Gray was even inclined 
to question the whole theory of injecting 
the federal government into labor-manage- 
ment relations. “Instead of having college 
professors of economics waving rulers at 
us,” he says, “maybe we would be better 
off if we would go back to the old days 
of letting hardheaded managers and prac- 
tical union men sit down around a table 
and thresh out their own problems.” 

Also a matter of growing concern to 
the AFL leader: the increasing number of 
labor sections in so many different federal 
agencies, such as the Defense Department, 


AEC, GSA. 





PLANNED FOR UPWARD EXPANSION, this two-story structure being erected for the Baldwin Mort- 
gage Company on Biscayne Bivd., Miami, has rented so well that third or fourth floors will be 
added at the start. Designed by Norman J. Dignum & Associates, structural engineers, ground 


floor will have 5’ overhang to shade store windows. 


Upper-office floors will rely on Venetian blinds 


to block glare, and air conditioning as protection from heat. 
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Space problems in 


these offices? NEVER! 


Space requirements will change, certainly. They always do—in any 
office. But here there never will be a problem in meeting those 
changing floor space needs—easily, quickly and economically. 
The answer: Hauserman Movable Walls. 


These attractive, modern walls are permanently strong and rigid. 
Yet, in a matter of hours—not weeks—they can be taken down, 
re-arranged or moved to a new location, and re-erected . . . with 
Hauserman’s own nation-wide field organization handling the 
complete job from start to finish. 


In addition to the glazed railing illustrated above, Hauserman 
Movable Interiors are available in a wide variety of types and 

elevations for all commercial and industrial offices, laboratories, 

schools and hospitals. 

* * - 

FREE TECHNICAL CATALOG ... contains 68 pages of useful information, 

including complete details, stock sizes, data and specifications on all types 

of Hauserman Movable Interiors. Write for your copy today. The E. F. 

Hauserman Company, 7124 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 





Prompt Delivery 


Korweld or STEEL 


Only Hauserman offers you a choice 
of panel construction in your movable 
interior partitions: smooth-surfaced steel, 
or texture-finished Korweld—the revolu- 
tionary new non-metallic Hauserman 
panel development. * Trademark 
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Senate group dubious on ‘joint venture” 
contracts; Creedon given watchdog post 


When the Senate armed services sub- 
committee headed by Sen. Lyndon B. John- 
son (D., Tex.) released its interim report 
on Moroccan air-base construction last 
month, newspaper accounts featured the 
Congressional group’s exasperation with 
Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, chief of Army 
engineers. Headlines and stories all concen- 
trated on the annoyed suggestion that army 
Secretary Pace “take appsopriate action” 
against the general for not giving the com- 
mittee “full, frank and comprehensive” 
testimony. 

At midmonth, no such action had been 
taken by Secretary Pace against Gen. Pick, 
and none was expected before the general’s 
slated statutory retirement next month. 


Main points obscured. As usual, the 
personality dispute diverted attention from 
more pertinent recommendations of the 
Johnson report. These were not all original 
or strikingly profound. But one worth 
noting in the heavy construction field was 
that the several Defense Department secre- 
taries “carefully consider whether the so- 
called joint venture is a proper organiza- 
tion for the performance of military 
construction, and whether in dealing with 
this hybrid type of organization the inter- 
ests of the government can be fully pro- 
tected.” 


Discussing the role of Atlas Constructors 
in what it described as a “fiasco” in North 
Africa that might cost taxpayers an extra 
$120 million over original $300 million 
estimates, the committee elaborated: 

“It [a ‘joint venture’] is not a corporation, 
and at best is a partnership in name only. It 
is a loose and legally vague arrangement. . . . 
Perhaps the proper approach in a situation of 
this kind would be to designate one of the five 
companies as the prime contractor and the others 
as subcontractors. In this way a clear and definite 
primary responsibility would be established. 
There may be valid arguments in favor of the 
‘joint venture’ in projects of this size, but in 
our view they lose significance when weighed 
against the lack of firm leadership and cen- 
tralized responsibility inherent in this type of 
hybrid setup.” 


Final judgment withheld. Adding that 
its investigation of Atlas was still incom- 
plete, although it took note of the organ- 
ization’s general denials of responsibility 
for various undesirable conditions, the 
report said: “It does appear that 
especially in the early stages of the 
job the contractors were confronted 
with a series of difficult and 
what frustrating situations. However, there 
seems to be no doubt that a _ consid- 


some- 
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erable portion of the work is of poor 
quality. . . . The committee does not feel 
that it has sufficient evidence at this time 
intelligently to comment on the contrac- 
tors’ responsibility and does not wish to 
prejudge the matter.” ( Morrison-Knudsen 
Co. Inc., was “monitor” in Atlas, and the 
other participants were Nello L. Teer Co.. 
Durham, N. C.; Ralph E. Mills Co., 
Salem, Va.; Blythe Bros., Charlotte, N. C.; 
and Bates & Rogers Construction Corp.. 
Chicago. ) 

Thus the Senators dodged away from the 
heart of the matter: how much waste and 
ineficiency was unavoidable under the 
“crash” conditions originally established 
for the program. The report itself recorded 
several instances of the air force ordering 
suspension of work at different places. 
A Defense Department spokesman summed 
up the situation in a maxim: “When you 
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500-BED ARMY HOSPITAL EXPANDS TO 1,000 BEDS WITH WING 
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want a thing bad, you get it bad.” 


Meanwhile, in one attempt to pre- 
vent the recurrence of any similar inci- 
dent Defense Secretary Lovett appointed 
Frank R. Creedon to 
the new position of Di- 
rector of Installations 
for the Defense De- 
partment. In his new 
role the former NPA 
construction controls 
chief will be in effect 
a personal reporter, 
watchdog and special 
inspector responsible 
for keeping the Defense Secretary posted 
on developments in the $3-billion-a-year 
military construction program-——and situa- 
tions that call for special attention. 

Creedon was awarded the Meda! of 
Merit, the nation’s highest civilian honor, 
for his supervision of the Oak Ridge A- 
bomb plant construction during the war. 
Later he was Federal Housing Expediter 
for 18 months. 


Department of the Army 
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Armed forces design hospitals for mass 
production; $133 million program planned 


Unification of the armed forces was begin- 
ning to bring far reaching changes in 
designing military hospitals this month. In 
their new, $133 million military-hospital 
construction program, the army, navy and 
air force will use uniform basic designs 
drawn up with the aid of the Munitions 
Board, and adaptable to local site condi- 
tions by local architects. 

To observers of the Pentagon’s feeble 
progress at standardizing other structures 
common to all three services (like barracks 
and warehouses), the achievement of the 
Munitions Board task group for develop- 
ment of design requirements and construc- 
tion standards for military hospitals came 
as a surprise. 

Since its creation April 6, 1951, it had: 


> Decided to design the new crop of military hos- 
pitals so they can be quickly expanded to double 


their original bed capacity in time of need; 


> Assigned to each service the job of drawing 
basic plans for the size of hospital it uses most. 
(The navy will design an 800-bed unit on a 
1,500-bed chassis. The army will design a 250- 
bed on a 500-bed chassis hospital and a 500 on 
1,000 unit. The air force will handle all the 
smaller hospitals.) 

Each service called in private architects 


to help develop the basic plans. With money 
all appropriated, the first of them was 
unveiled last month. It was the army’s de- 
sign (above) by York & Sawyer of New 
York for a 9-story, expandable hospital 
to accommodate 500 patients when built 
without the wing at the right, or 1,000 
patients if the wing is added to the basic 
chassis. The army said it hoped to build 
four next year—at Ft. Benning, Ga.; Ft. 
Bragg, N. C.; Ft. Knox, Ky.; and Ft. 
Riley, Kan. 
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The Walton Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Consulting Archi- 
tects: Moore & Salsbury, West 
Hartford. General Contractors: 
Bartlett-Brainard Company, 
Hartford. Engineers: Buck & 
Buck, Hartford. 


When building budgets are tight, make 
sure of value. Initial price is only one 
factor — it is quality that determines 
total cost through the years. Take 
windows for example. The industrial 
building shown above enjoys abun- 
dant daylight and controlled, natural 
ventilation through efficient Lupton 
Projected Steel Windows. 

Competitively priced, their simplicity 
of design, deep ventilator members, 
welded ventilator construction and easy 
operation means long life with mini- 
mum maintenance expense. Like all 
windows in the extensive Lupton line 

















they are a quality product, precision 
engineered for trouble-free service. 
From the basic metal bars — in shapes 
especially designed for windows — 
to final factory inspection — Lupton 
Metal Windows benefit through over 
40 years manufacturing experience. 
Owner satisfaction is assured. 

The Projected style is only one type 
offered in Lupton Steel and Aluminum 
Windows for residential, commercial, 
institutional, educational and industrial 
buildings. For complete specifications, 
contact the local Lupton Representa- 
tive, write for the General Catalog, or 
see it in Sweet's. 


MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Penna. 


Members of the Metal Window Institute and Aluminum Window Manufacturer's Association 
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Florida board probes waffle slab collapses; 
Seelye report upholds Youtz-Slick method 


Last spring, an Atlas Terminals warehouse 
at Ojus, Fla. suffered three construction 
collapses while being roofed of precast 
waflle-block concrete by the Youtz-Slick 
lift-slab method. One 50’ x 50’ waffle slab 
dropped about 4’ while being hoisted into 
place (AF, April 52, p. 47). Another 
crashed after being raised and anchored 
in position. A third collapsed while under- 
going a live load test of 450,000 lbs. or 
45 psf. 

Out of the mishaps arose professional 
malpractice charges against the structure's 
engineer, Louis G. Farrant of Miami, who 
specialized in reinforced concrete construc- 
tion. Last month, while Florida’s State 
Board of Engineering Examiners mulled 
over the accidents at a two-day hearing 
but reserved decision, a private engineer- 
ing report gave the Youtz-Slick method a 
clean bill of health, inferentially blaming 
local misapplication for the trouble. 


Private praise. The report confirming 
the efficiency and safety of the lift-slab 
method, provided adequately designed 
slabs are used, came from Elwyn B. 


Value & 


Knecht, New York consulting engineers. 


Seelye, of Seelye Stevenson 


This report was prepared for the licensor 
of the lift-slab process, the Institute of 
Inventive Research, so it could advise other 
licensees as to the cause of the failures in 
this instance. Scores of other Youtz-Slick 
operations have been carried on elsewhere 
without incident. Subsequently Seelye also 
was retained by the owner to test and rein- 
force the Florida building erected under 
Farrant’s engineering supervision. 

Seelye’s report pointed out that each Atlas 
Terminal slab was supported on four posts with 
a 10 cantilever slab on each side. “The collapse 
was in the nature of a circular shear failure at, 
or near, the edge of the solid cap,” said this 
report, “and would be classed by engineers as a 
failure in diagonal tension.” 

According to this analysis the cantilever rein- 
forcing steel and the positive steel overlapped 
each other by not more than about 2’ without 
any stirrups or bent bars to hang the bottom 
steel from the top cantilever steel, and the line 
of diagonal tension indicated in the accompanying 
sketch had no steel whatsoever crossing its path. 

In addition, the Seelye report stated, there 
appeared to be a weak adherence between the 
top of the coffer and the side walls; “so much 
so, that cracks between the top of the coffer 
and the side wall were found.” These cracks, 
said the report, were approximately at the level 
of the arbitrary crack marked AA in the sketch, 
“and in this condition would have been partic- 
ularly bad in the case of the negative moment 
areas.” 


To reinforce the existing slabs, U bolt 
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yokes have been installed to cover all joists 
in the cantilever area which have a high 
shearing stress and in the transition areas 
between the negative and positive moments. 
These U bolts consist of 4” x 9” x 34” 
metal plates on the top of the slab and the 
bottom of the joists fastened together with 
*4” bolts. Since being reinforced “the 
building has so far safely undergone ex- 
haustive tests which are still underway,” 
the report declared. 


Too little steel. At the Miami hearing. 
Jacksonville engineer John L. McCullough, 
who investigated the complaints for the 
board and preferred charges, testified that 
“not enough steel was used in these slabs 
and the bars used were not properly 
placed. In my judgment, the steel used 
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was subject to about 125% overstress.” 
In rebuttal, Farrant submitted data in 
support of his design for the particular 
type of slab that was used. This data, he 
said, was obtained before construction by 
Presan photoreflective stress analysis of 
mirrored models. He also offered reports 
from two testing laboratories and submitted 
a list of more than 100 projects he had 
worked on since he became a practicing 
engineer in Florida about five years ago 
after coming from England. 

Three other charges against Farrant were 
also heard by the state board. Two 
involved alleged structural failure in four 
23’ cantilevered roof beams in the Holly- 
wood, Fla. municipal bandshell, and exces- 
sive sag in a 29% precast roof beam in the 
George Washington Carver School in 
Miami. 

As part of his defense Farrant attributed 
the failures and faults that developed to 
material shortages that made substitutions 
for steel necessary, and to factors beyond 
his control. Verbal instructions to the gen- 
eral contractor for reinforcing the Carver 
school beam were not carried out, he 
declared. A fourth charge against Farrant 
was dismissed after testimony that an 
alleged deficiency in a service station had 
been corrected and that the Miami Beach 
building department had issued a certifi- 
cate of occupancy. 


Engineers Centennial told of fabulous 
advances that impend in construction field 


Construction shared the stage in the Cen- 
tennial of Engineering convention in Chi- 
cago this month. Industry leaders among 
the 1,000 speakers who addressed the two- 
week sessions either pointed with pride to 
the contributions construction has made to 
American life and business or dwelt on the 
fabulous advances visible for building just 
over the horizon in new materials and 
techniques. 

Past developments in materials and 
building methods have only been a shadow 
of striking advances that can be expected 
in the next few decades, said Walter €. 
Voss, head of MIT’s Department of Build- 


ing Engineering and Construction. 


Catalogue of wonders. Pointing out 
that the use of atomic power will create 
the greatest kind of revolution in heating, 
motive power and research, while research 
will bring still more advances in new 
materials, Voss drew the following picture 
of important changes to expect: 

> “It may well be true that in the next 50 years 
we will see plastics developed to such an extent 
that all panels, doors, much of our hardware, 


trim, floor and wall coverings, and many of the 
applied finishes will be greatly improved and 
reduced in price. The development of light- 
weight, cored units made of wood, fabric and 
metals will be phenomenal. 

> “To predict the progress in the fields of heat- 
ing and air conditioning would be a dubious 
task. Nevertheless, the cumbersome assemblage 
of pipes, fittings, ducts and appurtenances may 
well be replaced by radiantly heated walls and 
floors. The exterior walls of our buildings may 
become massive heating or cooling ducts. Hot 
or cooled air will provide the heating require- 
ments and afford comfort without the use of 
extensive pipe lines, 

> “Our struciural frames will be quite different 
to allow for vertical ventilating shafts at many 
points. The excessive weights of concrete fire- 
proofing will be reduced by the use of fire- 
resistant prefabricated shields, further allowing 
for ducts. ... The tremendous amortization costs 
of seasonably useless equipment may well be 
eliminated. 

> “Architectural details and planning will greatly 
affect the activity of manufacturers who will seek 
to provide materials and equipment to solve 
such challenges. . . . As architects realize that 
research, engimeermg and manufacture can solve 
many vexing problems, they will be move bold 
and adventurous in their designs. This will stim- 
ulate still further advances. . . . Our next 100 
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Architect: William G. Farrington, Parkwood Corporation, Houston, Texas 


THIS CUT-AWAY VIEW of the free-standing Pittsburgh Doorway shows the 6”— 
10.5-4b. steel channel which is continuous through the massive extruded aluminum 
frame. The rugged beauty of the frame is enhanced by perfectly mitered corners. 


For high-quality workmanship 


... low on-the-job costs 


... specify precision-built Pittsburgh Doorways 


NYWAY you look at it, Pittsburgh Doorways mean List price is not the full cost story. The real yardstick is 
A quality fabrication. And they give you less trouble the total-installed price. So when you compare doorways, 
and worry on the job. That’s because they are completely make sure that you take these facts into consideration. 
“packaged” units. Factory-assembled to precision stand- You'll find that only Pittsburgh Doorways give you so 
ards, they permit speedier, easier, less costly installations. much for so little. For complete details. why not write today 
They require no time- and labor-consuming details of to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Room 2117, 632 


calculating, fitting and setting at the site. Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


fiaburgh POORWAYS 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GEASS COMPANY 
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years of industrial activity will make our present 
excellent status seem provincial in retrospect.” 
Engineers in construction. Discussing 


the trend of engineers into command posi- 
tions in the construction industry, former 
AGC president Dwight W. Winkelman ap- 
provingly noted the greatly increased em- 
phasis engineering colleges have been plac- 
ing on construction courses in recent years. 
Particularly pleased that technical schools 
are now also giving greater attention to 
estimating and costs in their construction 
courses, and that “even design engineers 
are being encouraged to become cost-con- 
scious,” Winkelman happily quoted a re- 
cent remark by L. E. Grinter, vice presi- 
dent of Illinois Institute of Technology: 
“Believing as we do that only economical 
design is good design, we also emphasize 
costs to a greater extent than any other 
college except the College of Business.” 


Bank offers loans at 1% 
to stimulate modernization 


Commercial modernization was given one 
of its most unusual boosts last month by 
Union National Bank & Trust Co., of Elgin, 
Ill. With no other strings attached the bank 
offered loans up to $7,500 at only 1% 
interest, repayable in one to three years, 
to any business-property owners or ten- 
ants who would use the funds “to finance 
store and shop-front and display-window 
modernization.” 

In three weeks 21 loans for a total of 
about $80,000 were being processed. “Mod- 
ernization benefits all . . . builds our city,” 
said a full-page newspaper advertisement 
announcing the bank’s offer, good until 
Oct. 1. 

Bank officers said bookkeeping expenses 
would actually cause them to lose money 
on the loans, but a better looking city 
would mean more business, and more busi- 
ness would mean more activity in other 
accounts for the bank. The bank is pre- 
pared to advance a total of $125,000 to 
$150,000 for this purpose. 


Appraisal groups ratify 
plan for consolidation 


Two appraisal organizations, the Tech- 
nical Valuation Society, established in 
1939 with headquarters in N.Y., and the 
American Society of Technical Apprais- 
ers, formed the same year with its head- 
quarters in Los Angeles, have ratified plans 
for consolidation as the American Society 
of Appraisers. Daniel J. Hennessy, presi- 
dent of the Jamaica Water Supply Co., 
Jamaica, N.Y. is the first president of the 
new group, and Joseph A. Gallagher, Sr., 
President of American Right of Way and 
Appraisal Contractors, Los Angeles, vice 
President. 
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p EOP LE: Lohman heads National Capital Planning 


Commission; William Frederick Lamb dies 


Reorganized and enlarged from 10 to 12 
members under legislation enacted at the 
last session of Congress, the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission (formerly the 
had a 
new chairman: Dr. Joseph D. Lohman, 
42, of Chicago. President Truman’s ap- 
pointment of a non-Washingtonian to the 
chairmanship caused anguish to some local 
groups but, as Dr. Lohman stated, future 
development of the Capital concerns not 
only citizens of the District of Columbia, but 
also of the whole world, The new chair- 
man is a member of the legislative ad- 
visory committee of the Chicago Planning 
AEC 
and TVA on housing community problems 
and human relations. He is best known in 
Washington as the staff director who pre- 
pared the 1948 report of the National 
Committee for the Elimination of Segrega- 
tion in the Nation’s Capital, 


Park and Planning Commission) 


Commission and consultant to the 


Colorado University’s new department of 
architecture and architectural engineering 
will be headed by Thomas L. Hansen, who 
was chosen for his ex- 
tensive background in 
architectural teaching, 
architecture and _ re- 
gional planning. From 


1942-44 he was senior 


project planner for 
PHA in its Seattle 
office and, in addition 


to teaching at Wash- 


HANSEN ington State College, 


formerly was in charge of the architectural 
department at North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 


After surviving for about a year as tem- 
porary head of the Calif. Public Works De- 
Frank B. Durkee was named 
director of the agency 
last month by Gov. Ear! 
Warren. Formerly dep- 
uty director under the 
late Charles H. Purcell, 
who retired last sum- 
mer and died a short 
time later, Durkee was 


partment, 





a newspaperman who 
DURKEE studied law; he joined 
the department twenty-five years ago. 


NAMED: John M. Coates, formerly coun- 
sel and vice president, as president of 
Masonite Corp., succeeding Eugene Hol- 
land, retired, who will continue as a con- 
sultant; R. H. Morris, formerly publisher of 
American Builder Magazine, as general 
manager of Ponderosa Pine Woodwork; 
Frank M. Haines, president of Standard 
Engineering Co., as president of the Wash- 
ington Building Congress and chairman of 
its 15th anniversary celebration to be held 
Nov. 10; Andrew J. Higgins, Jr, as presi- 
dent of Higgins, Inc. (succeeding his father, 
who died Aug. 1) and Frank O. Higgins 
as vice president and general manager; 
Harold M. Sylvester, civil engineer for- 
(Continued on p. 50) 
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POSING IN THE FORUM in ancient Rome impressed and amused these participants in the 1962 
“AIA Post-Convention Trek to Europe.’’ Bottom row, left to right, are Walter Rolfe and Mrs. 


Rolfe, David Horn, Mrs. 
Chatelain. Second row: Mrs. 


Alben Froberg, Anna Lea Lelili, 
Mary Broad, Alben Froberg, Paul Gaudreau and two guests, tour 


Paul Gerhardt, Richard Walker, Leon 


leader George Cummings, W. S. Lewis and H. A. Salisbury. Top row: Mrs. Chatelain, Abigail 
Lewis and Arthur Hooker. Twenty-one architects and members of their families made the five- 
weeks tour, visiting England, Sweden, Switzerland, italy and France. 
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Studies in Structural Arc Welding free on request. Designers and engineers write on your letterhead to Dept. 353 


1—Simpler Details Method for at- 


WELDED DESIGN 
ALWAYS SAVES STEEL 
AND LOWERS COST 


iN PRODUCT 
© LE Co, 1952 
2—Simpler Erection Cantilevered ends 





Small stub column welded to top of W. F. 


beam supports roof girder construction. 





of roof girders project out from 50' and 70’ 
bays and over the 85' bay are ready to 
receive the 30” girder to complete the 


85’ span 
HE RE: 
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IN DEVELOPING POSSIBILITIES 




















CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ARC WELDING EQUIPMENT 
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NEW LINCOLN PLANT CREATED BY INCENTIVE-INSPIRED CO-ACTION 
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Warehouse, National Bellas Hess, Inc., North Kansas City, Mo. 
Architects, Kivett and Myers. Angus McCallum, Associate. 


finhase * 





80,000 


ultra-modern square feet of 


NORTHERN 
HARD MAPLE *7,° 


@ This modern warehouse, with its many interesting fea- 

tures of design and construction, drew national attention 

in one of the architectural magazines. For one thing—it provides nearly 
two acres of floor, with 200 Ibs. per sq. ft. load rating. MFMA Third 
Grade 25/32’’ x 214" Northern Hard Maple flooring is laid over 
24" x 6” T & G sub-flooring. 


The selection of this true economy grade of finish flooring will 
surely prove a wise decision over the years, for MFMA Third Grade is 
a thoroughly good, sound grade in every respect. The resilient smooth- 
ness of close-grained Northern Hard Maple speeds traffic and promotes 
comfort. Its cheerful brightness aids illumination. Its warmth, its 
tightness and its high resistance to denting and abrasion ease main- 
tenance and—"‘there’s always a new floor underneath"’ when refinishing 
becomes necessary. The MFMA trademark guarantees true dimensioning 
and conscientious grading. Northern Hard Maple flooring is available 
in regular Strip, Block and Patterned design. 





ror” NORTHERN HARD MAPLE see 


See Sweet's 


Arch. 13k-Ma 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 564 Pure Oil Bu'iding 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


-_ 
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Saint Timothy School, Maple Lake, Minn. 
Architects: Shiffiet, Blackstrom and Carter 


FOLDOOR puts every inch of floor space to work ! 


Build with an eye to the future! 
What was big enough yesterday may 
not be big enough today. And what you 
design or build today may not be large 
enough for tomorrow! 

Everywhere architects and construc- 
tion engineers are realizing space must 
be more flexible, more usable, more effi- 
cient. So they’re turning to FoLDOoR 
—a practical solution to many of their 


_ problems. 


Fo.Lpoors serve both as door closures 
and movable walls. They divide the 
space to suit the need, make a large 


room into small ones, provide privacy 
for small groups—spaciousness for large 
ones. FoLpoors also save space wasted 
by swing-type doors—up to 10% in any 
room. 

You'll find FoLpoor smart, versatile, 
efficient. Its vinyl-coated fabrics are 
durable, washable, fire-resistant. The 
rugged steel frames are built to last a 
lifetime. 

For further information, look under 
“Doors” in your phone book for your 
nearby FoLpoor installing distributor 


or write to us. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 
1545 Van Buren St., Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
































vu THE CORNICE ON TOP 


HOLCOMB & HOKE 


OLD OOR 


THE SMARTEST THING IN DOORS 












NEWS 


merly with the Bureau of Yards & Docks 
as director of field service for the Building 
Research Advisory Board; Richard WwW 


Frey, formerly construction engineer for 
S. S. Kresge, as coordinator of construction 
for the Northland Shopping Center being 
erected for the J. L. Hudson Co.; T, J. 
Kinsella, formerly executive vice president, 
as president of the Barrett Division of Aj. 
lied Chemical & Dye Corp.; John B. Veach, 
president of NLMA, as chairman of the 
newly revamped Lumber Survey Committee 
which reports quarterly to the Secretary 
of Commerce on nationwide lumber supply 
and demand; William Blurock, of Corona 
del Mar, as president of the new AIA chap. 
ter for Orange County, California; Albert 
R. Williams, as president of the Northem 
California chapter, AIA; Paul Thiry, as 
president of the Washington State chapter, 
AIA; and Rheinhold Melander, of 
Duluth, as president of the Minnesota 
Society of Architects. 


DIED: Robert H. Edwards, partner of 
Edwards & Stoye, architects, Sayville, L, I, 
Aug. 14 at Sayville; Harrison Smith, 7], 
partner in Sanderson & Porter and design 
and construction superintendent for many 
federal ammunition plants, Aug. 21 at 
Greenwich, Conn.; David Crooker Trott, 
79, former construction superintendent for 
the Treasury and PBS, Aug. 22 at Wash- 
ington; Hugh J. Fraser, 54, vice president 
for plant operation, International Nickel 
Co., Aug. 22 at Montreal; Ellis Stoneson, 
59, builder of Stonestown and other devel- 
opments in San Francisco in association 
with his brother Henry, Aug. 23 at San 
Francisco; Frank Gifford Tallman, Jr., 57, 
director of the E. I. du Pont office building 
dept., Aug. 27 at Greenville, Del.; Mrs. 
Gail Sherman Corbett, sculptress, memo- 
rial designer and wife of Harvey Wiley Cor- 
bett, Aug. 27 at New York; William 
Frederick Lamb, 68, of Shreve, Lamb 
& Harmon, one of the designers of 
the Empire State, Bankers Trust, Gem 
eral Motors, the new 
Best & Co. and other 
New York buildings, 
as well as_ structures 
at Cornell University, 
the Kent School and 
elsewhere—also a Fel- 
low of the AIA and 
former member of the 
Federal Commission of Fine Arts and of the 
Municipal Art Commission of New York 
—Sept. 8 at New York; Newton B. T. 
Roney, 69, builder of the Roney-Plaz 
and ten other Miami Beach hotels, Sept. 8 
at Philadelphia. 


John Goddard Belcher, 48, publisher 


of Progressive Architecture and vice pres! 





W. F. LAMB 
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or shape. Larger sizes can be 
fabricated. 





SKINS: 

Seaporcel porcelain enameled metal 
on one side and Seaporcel porcelain 
enameled metal, stainless steel, 
galvaneal, aluminum or any other 
metal on reverse side. 





FINISH: 
In any color, with the exception of 


metallics,—and in many varieties 
of textures, such as,—terra cotta, INSULATED PORCELAIN FNAMEL PANELS 


granite, mottles, etc. 


cons: TQ REPLACE HEAVY MASONRY WALLS! 


Any cores with sound and heat 
insulating properties. Here are FLAT curtain wall panels that combine the permanence of porcelain enameled 


metals with the properties of light weight insulation. A lamination of 
porcelain enameled steel with thermal and sound insulating cores, 
ERECTION: SEAPORCLAD® is ideal for curtain wall construction. 
Gbeney GU 2 —i(‘iéiumh eum e's tums my ns: es ass nin. cess es eee 
SE4PORCLAD is very easy to handle 
and install, with consequent lower 
i erection costs. 








Requires only washing down 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
MAINTENANCE: | ® a) / 
with mild soap and water. , 
| 


ATTACHMENTS: 


Held in place by numerous methods. SEAPORCLAD ———~ —— GALVANEAL 
SEAPORCEL 
PANEL FACING 
4 INSULATING 
CORE 


MUTT NT ATAUATATY | 
h 











OTHER ADVANTAGES 
| Supplanting heavy masonry walls 
| the savings in space and weight 

result in substantial reduction in 
Structural steel and foundation costs. 















/ CEMENT 
(2) ‘ SECTION THRU 
er. SEAPORCLAD 


PANEL 





Seaporciad can be installed 
with standard extruded metal 
mouldings such as used for 
plate glass installations. 


SEAPORCLAD can be combined 
most harmoniously with shaped 
Seaporcel porcelain enameled 
metal sections as shown in our 
“TYPICAL DETAIL FOLDER” 
















Write today for SEAPORCLAD 
Detail Folder 


SEAPORCEL METALS, INC. 
28-24 Borden Ave. 





Long Island City 1, N.Y. Ue 
Complete A. F. of L. Metal Fabricating FENNO STREET SCHOOL 
Quincy, Mass. 


& Enameling Shop 
Architect: Coletti Bros. 
Boston, Mass. | 


Also Manufactured on the West Coast by Architectural Porcelain Enamel 
Contractors: Bagley-Mucci, Inc. | 


SEAPORCEL PACIFIC, INC. Medford, Mass. 


1461 Canal Ave. Complete Engineering and Erection Departments aa ee a 


Long Beach 13, Calif. 
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| Laminate 


; 
. 


low initial cost —low installation cost — 
low maintenance cost plus 


LIFETIME BEAUTY and DURABILITY 


From kitchens to showrooms .. . in hundreds of 
institutional, commercial and residential buildings 
... both large and small . . . Lamidall is meeting 
the demand for a decorative wall and top surface 
material both beautiful and durable yet low in cost. 

Because of Lamidall’s low per-square-foot cost 
plus the low on-the-job application cost, it fits 
any building budget for both walls and top sur- 
faces. The unusual beauty of Lamidall’s natural 
wood grains and colorful decorative patterns is 
locked-in for life by the tough plastic surface. 

Wherever you need walls or top surfaces that 
are attractive, distinctive and modern, economical 
to maintain, and that cost so little, specify and use 
Lamidal!. A Lamidall Distributor is near youto give 
prompt, efficient service and helpful suggestions. 
Send for Free Samples and New Full-Color 
Folder! Prove it to yourself ...see the beauty... 
test the durability. 

Lamidall is a product of 


WoobDa.t ]NDusTRIEs |NC. 


DETROIT 34, MICHIGAN 
Address Inquiries to Woodall Chicago Plant, 3502 Oakton St., 
Skokie, lil., where Lamidall is produced. 


Other Woodall Plants: Cleveland ¢ Laurel, Miss. ¢ Mineola, 
N.Y. © Monroe, Mich. ¢ San Francisco. 





2 + The tough, glass-smooth surface of 


' DECORATIVE PLASTIC LAMINATE 


» thick panels of plastic 


low enough in 


cost for both... 





Lamidall resists the heat, stains and abuse 
given kitchen walls and top surfaces. 





Restaurants, hospitals, hotels and other in- 
stitutions use Lamidal! because of its service- 
ability and low yearly maintenance cost. 





In offices, stores and other commercial build- 
ings, the natural beauty of Lamidall lends itself 
to the requirements for dignified, attractive walls 





Lamidall solves the problem of low-cost partitions 
that are still unusually attractive . . . give years 
of service . . . take plenty of abuse. 


The cost advantage, plus the functional decora- 
tive beauty of Lamidall makes it the perfect 
answer for show rooms and other spacious dis- 
play areas. 








NEWS — 





dent and director of Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., died Aug. 30 at Boothbay Harbor 
Me. when his rented seaplane crashed on 
a take-off after failing to clear some trees. 
Formerly a resident of Winnetka, |jj. 
Belcher served as chairman of the building 
committee for the Darien, Conn. elemen. 
tary and junior high schools, and also was 
chairman of the promotion committee of 
Associated Business Publications. 


Legal snarl over low bid 
halts Boston hospital 
Starting from scratch a second time, the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health 
last month hoped to climb out of the 
queerest legal tangle seen by the Bay State 
construction industry in many years by 
awarding new contracts for $11 million 
Chronic Disease Hospital in Boston. 

After considerable foundation work had 
been done all construction was halted sud- 
denly and bids nullified in April, when 
the State Supreme Court ruled that the con- 
tract to the John Bowen Co.. of Boston. 
had been awarded improperly in August 
51. According to the court Bowen was not 
the lowest bidder ($158 under an offer by 
the J. Slotnik Co.. of Boston). Bowen had 
failed to include in its bid approximately 
$20,000 of expenses for performance bonds 
by subcontractors, the court found. 

Subsequently the Democratic state ad- 
ministration backed legislation that would 
have confirmed the Bowen bid despite the 
court nullification, but a Republican-con- 
trolled committee in the House blocked the 
measure. 


Payment in suspense. The Bowen firm, 
according to Dr. William H. H. Turville, 
hospital superintendent, has been paid 
$789,000 for work performed between 
November and March. Its bill for work in 
April has not yet been paid. The state is 
not questioning the last bill, says Dr. Tur- 
ville, but some readjustments in it in favor 
of the state might come about after a new 
contract is awarded. 

At a legislative hearing, a representative 
of the Slotnik organization asserted that 
the Bowen firm had been paid more than 
a “fair price” for the work it had per 
formed, and Slotnik declined to accept 
Bowen estimates of the value of completed 
work as a preliminary to taking over the 
contract as the actual low bidder. The Slot 
nik Co. referred to its attorneys a query 
whether the firm contemplated any further 
legal action to compel acceptance of its 
original bid with an adjustment for work 
already done. The attorneys said, “No.” 

Last month, the State advertised for bids 
to complete the snarled job, drew a prompt 
response from four firms. Bids were to be 
opened Sept. 12. 
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SAVE STEEL 


And Money, tool 


Frostburg High School 
Frostburg, Md. 

Architect: R. H. Hitchins 
Contractor: J. J. Bendik 








Whittier Union High School, Whittier, Calif. Architect: W. H. Harrison. Struct. Engineer: P. E. Jeffers. Contractor: J. K. Thomas. 


.»-build with REINFORCED CONCRETE 





Today, >and » schools are being built with reinforced 
oday, more and more schools are being built with reinforcec HOW REINFORCED CONCRETE 


concrete frames. Reinforced concrete requires from 60 to 65% SAVES STEEL 
less steel, permitting builders to stretch their steel allotments. . — 





COLUMNS 


Furthermore, reinforced concrete frames save money! In case 
Use Less Steel 










after case, cost comparisons have proved the basic economy 
of reinforced concrete. BEAMS 
Reinforced concrete is faster to erect, too, and is inherently Use Less Steel 
firesafe and durable—highly resistant to wind, shock, and 


. P . Complete 
quakes. On your next structure it will pay you to design for : 


BUILDINGS 
Use Less Steel 











reinforced concrete! 


CONCRETE REINFORCING STEEL INSTITUTE « 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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IMustrated: The CADET, a 
built-in Fiat Shower that does 
not look like steel, but be- 
comes a beautiful part.of the 
bathroom by concealing joint 
between wall and cabinet 
stiles 





See Sweets 


5c 
= Architectural 


7b 
it Builders 


or write for catalog and 
prices 


@ 8% to 10% of the average home cost is in the plumbing contract—much of that 
goes into the bathroom! Now you can reduce that percentage and still deliver adequate 
and attractive bathing facilities by utilizing FIAT “package” showers. FIAT shower 
cabinets are designed to meet every architectural requirement, and always cost sub- 
stantially less than built-on-the-job showers. 


You save time, cost and confusion because a FIAT shower may be installed complete 
by a single tradesman! The plumber quickly assembles the FIAT cabinet, and fits it to 
the precast Terrazzo Receptor right while he is setting the drain. Shower head and 
valves (included in package) are connected at the same time. Sound simple? It really is! 


MORE ARCHITECTS PREFER FIAT SHOWERS because: 

all FIAT cabinets are rust-proofed—always made of bonderized, galvanized steel; never 

affected by wuilding settlement; don’t depend on mortar joints for water-tightness; Terrazzo 
. Xa Receptors are permanently leakproof—eliminates lead pan and double drainage arrange- 
¢€ \N /£/\ ments; deliver more quality for less money. 


laws 





FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Three Complete Planits—-Economy ® Convenience © Service 


<< a : 


Long Island > ad % Franklin Park, tl. Los Angeles 63, 
: A WY New York (Chicago suburb) California 


; JR in Canada: Fiat Products are made by Porcelain and Metal 
Ox Products, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario 
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LETTERS 





CONSERVATION IN BUILDING 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Forum for focusing attep. 
tion on one of the building industry's de. 
plorably weak spots. BRAB’s recommend 
tions for conservation of materials and labo 
(AF, July 52) is a good job well done by 
a group of sincere, highly qualified men. Let 
us fervently hope that it will be put to prae- 
tical and immediate use. 

There are, unfortunately, too many be 
mused people in and out of government who 
have the notion that research is an end jp 
itself, rather than a means to an end. Whep 
it becomes possible for the practical working 
builder in the field to avail himself of aff 
of the proven research data presently buried 
in files over the country, that will be a great 
day indeed! 

Eart W. Sairi, builder 
El Cerrito, Cali). 


Sirs: 

The important features of the BRAB report 
are the broad principles it presents and its 
achievement in bringing together the techni- 
cal men from the various federal agencies 
and thereby bringing into focus the variation 
in design practices, plans, and procedures 
followed by the several government agencies, 
including the army, navy and air corps, An 
awareness of a problem is the first step 
toward its selution. Already changes in pro 
cedures are being made. 

As a member of BRAB. I was concerned 
lest the articles published about the report 
might place undue emphasis on the specife 
suggestions offered by the several panels of 
government technicians—a few of which are 
rather superficial and somewhat illogical; 
but Forum fortunately did not overstress 
those details. 

If the BRAB conservation activity results 
in a continuation of organized collaboration 
of the 13 federal agencies for the purpos 
of effecting greater uniformity in government 
building practices and recognition of national 
building standards, we ol BR \B will consider 
our initial efforts toward conservation @ 
building successful and headed toward far 
reaching achievements in effecting improve 
ments and economy in building construction. 

B. & Woop. consulting enginee? 
{merican Tron & Steel Institute 


New York, N.Y. 
Sirs: 
I read your review of the BRAB conservation 


report to DPA with great interest and col 


gratulate you on an excellent summary. You 
have highlighted the recommendations which 
most of these who participated in the deve 


opment of the report feel are most important 
and offer the greatest potential for improve 
ments in design and construction. 

There is one point in connection with the 
reports of the advisory panels which I be 


(Continued on page 60) 
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PAI ‘N Circuit breaker panelboards, 


of course, but... 


Westinghouse permanent 


phase identification 


Saves installation — 
and maintenance time 





Westinghouse Panelboards provide modern, labor- 
saving control of lighting and appliance branch cir- 
cuit power distribution, electrically and mechanically. 

For instance, no guesswork is required to deter- 
mine the connections between branch circuits 
and main bus on standard 3-phase, 4-wire lighting 
Panelboards. Each circuit and the bus to which it is 
connected is clearly, permanently identified. Eliminates 
time-consuming ringing-out of circuits. Simplifies 
installation, wiring or rewiring for future 
circuit changes. 


For the quality that delivers power effectively, cuts 
outage time, speeds installation and maintenance, look 
to Westinghouse Factory Assembled Panelboards. 


More facts? Call your Westinghouse Distributor, 
or write for DB-30-930, Westinghouse Electric 


Corporation, Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
J-93476 


*“DE-ION” BREAKER 
PANELBOARDS 
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WRIGHTFLOR RUBBER TILE in lens grinding plant of Bausch & Lomb 





Optical Company at Rochester, New York. 


Even ground glass doesn’t bother 
WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 


Bausch & Lomb had a severe prob- 
lem in their plant at Rochester, 
New York. They needed a floor 
covering that would stand up under 
a constant bath of kerosene, oil, 
abrasives used to grind lenses, and 
the ground glass itself. It sounded 
like an impossible problem. 


They installed promising floor cov- 
erings of different types in areas 
where conditions were most severe. 
At the same time they tested 
samples in their laboratory. 


All tests indicated that WRIGHTFLOR 
was by far the best of all materials 


tested. Successful service on the job 
was final proof that WRIGHTFLOR 
would stand up. 


Bausch & Lomb now has over 
40,000 feet of WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 
in their plant and are replacing 
office floors with WRIGHT as soon 
as the present floors become worn. 


Your floor covering requirements 
probably are not nearly so severe as 
those of Bausch & Lomb, but this 
performance record is proof that 
you can take advantage of the 
beauty, comfort, safety and ease of 
maintenance of WRIGHT RUBBER 
TILE in every installation. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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5205 Post Oak Road * 


Houston 5, Texas 
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FLOORS OF DISTINCTION 
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Below, WRIGHTEX RUBBER TILE in Bausch & Lomb display room. 
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* WRIGHTEX—Soft Rubber Tile 
* WRIGHTFLOR—Hard Surface Rubber Tile 
* WRIGHT-ON-TOP Compression Cove Base 

















LETTERS 





lieve you should make clear to your readers. 
these reports are presented by BRAB as the 
recommendations of the panels and are nq 
necessarily endorsed by BRAB. The Board 
certifies as to the competency of the member. 
ship of the advisory panels, but representing 
all branches of the construction industry as 
it does, it is clearly not within the compe. 
tency of the Board to act upon the diversified 
technical recommendations of the various 


panels. 
Harry C. PLumMMer, director 
Engineering and Technology 
Structural Clay Products Institue 
Washington, D. C. 

Sirs: | 


The story on the BRAB report is very excel 
lent. It takes a complicated subject and briefs 
it well. 

I wonder, however, whether the “Frank” 
Walker mentioned on page 114 is the same 
person as the “Ralph” Walker indicated o 
page 116. The name is “Ralph.” 

RatpH WALKER, architect 
Voorhees. Walker, Foley & Smith 
Vew York, N. Y. 
> The Walkers who participated in the BRAB con 
ferences were one and the same, and the name 


indeed is Ralph.—ED. 


Sirs: 
Your article lists BRAB’s recommended live 
load intensities (p. 117) in terms of psi 
(pounds per sq. in.), They should be ps 
(pounds per sq. ft.). 
MartTINn J. YOHALEM, design engineer 
Proctor & Gamble Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sirs: 
Obviously . . . pounds per sq. ft. 
R. F. Barcuen, research associate 
Building Panel Div. 
Detroit Steel Products Co, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
> Psf it is—ED. 


Sirs: 
Your magazine should be complimented fot 
its fortright approach on the important 
subject of “Conservation in Building” (AP, 
July 52). I also commend the public-spirited 
cooperation given BRAB by the professional 
men and the men from industry. While © 
ports of this kind are difficult to prepat 
the acceptance of such findings are eve 
more difficult to put into practice. I hop 
that industry, the profession and, most i 
portant, the government agencies will initial 
some of the suggestions in the BRAB repot 
Many segments of the industry are conduct 
ing searching and productive research. | 
refer to private industrial, college and go 
n col 
4 


ernment laboratories as well as certai 
tracting and professional organizations. 
tremendous amount of study on the problem 
of the construction industry is being ca! 

on at all times, and I believe the sum-tl 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Now there is an easy, economical way to stop 
leaks in any type of exterior, above-grade masonry! 
DARACONE, a new, colorless, bigh-silicone-con- 
tent water repellent, penetrates deeply into the 
masonry without affecting its appearance. It coats 
pores, fissures and cracks with an insoluble, non- 
oxidizing, invisible film of silicone. This effec- 
tively stops the capillary action by which water is 
absorbed. The pores and other voids are not 
clogged. It is the repelling action of silicone which 
keeps out water — even heavy, wind-driven rain. 


SOP LEAKS 


in 
above-grade 
masonry ! 


DARACONE also ends the major cause of efflores- 
cence. It protects against damage from freezing 
and thawing. It helps keep buildings clean, be- 
cause water and suspended dirt roll off the masonry 
instead of being absorbed. 


DARACONE can be quickly and easily applied in 
temperatures ranging from 100° to —15°. But re- 
member, it will pay you to insist on DARACONE. 
Tests show that DARACONE is durable . . . will 
outlast other materials by a wide margin. 





Write for full information now! 


2 hrs. Hours Immersed in Water 72 hrs 


typical waterproofing material 


Daracone treated 


Percent Water Absorbed 

















72 hour water immersion 


After 72 hours’ immersion in water, a moisture 
pick-up of less than 1% by weight proves DARA- 
CONE’s greater ability to resist water absorption. 
Note that specimens treated with low silicone 
content material absorbed almost 7% moisture by 
weight, while untreated specimens absorbed 10% 
moisture by weight. All test specimens (mortar mix 
blocks made of 1 part cement, 1 part lime, 6 
parts sand) were standard cured and immersed 
in 4" water. 





Concrete treated with Daracone 


Before this concrete was wet down with a hose, 
the center was treated with Daracone. Note that 
the area treated with Daracone was so water- 
repellent as to remain completely dry and shows 
no darkening from water absorption. Also note 
the spatterings of Daracone which fell on the wall 
and made even those areas water-repellent! 


Daracone retards efflorescence 


Half of the red clay brick had been coated with 
Daracone, and the other half left uncoated. Brick 
was placed in a 10% sodium sulfate solution. First 
traces of efflorescence appeared on the uncoated 
side within 24 hours; heavy bloom appeared in 
72 hours. Note that the sodium salts could not 
come fo the surface on the side coated with 
Daracone. 


Penetration of Daracone 

This sand lime brick was treated on all sides with 
Daracone, then cut in two. Cut section was im- 
mersed in water, then photographed. Light dry 
area around the edges shows the depth of Dara- 
cone water-repellency. Dark area shows wetting 
by water. 


CONSTRUCTION SPECIALTIES DIVISION 





DEWEY ana ALMY 


Chemical Company 


Cambridge 40, Mass. © Montreal 32, Canada * Chicago 38 * San Leandro, Calif. 








Dewey and Almy Chemical C 


Cambridge 40, Mass. 
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Greater Efficiency 


SAVES 


Time, Space, and Money 


Every Kinnear Door is tailored to 
fit the individual opening, in old 
or new buildings. Coiling neatly 
above the lintel, they open straight 
up — can't interfere with traffic or 
. other plant activity. A half-century 
of use under the most difficult con- 
ditions gives complete proof of the 
Kinnear Door’s capacity for years 
of hard, constant service. 


They save money because their 
rugged, all-steel, interlocking slat 
curtain assures long life and low 
maintenance costs, plus extra pro- 
tection against fire, intrusion, or 
wind damage. Slat surfaces are 
heavily zinc coated by the hot-dip 









* 


process, and a_ special Kinnear 
Paint Bond is applied to assure 
lasting paint adhesion. 


They savé space by opening 
straight up and‘ coiling above the 
doorway, allowing all floor and 
wall space around the door to be 
used at all times. 


They save time with their smooth,, 
easy, gliding action. With motor 
operation, doors can be fully and 
safely controlled by push-buttons 
from any number of -convenient 
locations. 


Write for your copy of new catalog. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Company 


FACTORIES: 
1640-60 Fields Ave., 
“Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., 
San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS 
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of this work equals or. exceeds that being 
done in any other single great industry, 
The crux of this situation lies in the lack 

of use and coordination of the research by 
designers and builders. | have long been an 
exponent of utilizing our giant laboratory 
of construction to test our new developments 
and verify or revise our old conceptions gs 
experience makes our errors of commissign 
and omission apparent. The industry needs 
a central clearing house for the evaluation 
of experience and the profession should 
promptly decide upon such a plan and de 
velop ways and means to finance and dissemb 
nate coordinated information on materials 
details, equipment, planning and the eco 
nomic relations imposed by the interplay of 
these factors. BRAB presents an excellent 
spot for such coordination. Until some effort 
is expended in the collection, coordination 
and analyses of our continuing construction 
practices, the industry will continue to “wad 
dle” in the atmosphere of great ideas without 
putting them to work in an effective and 
economic way. 

Water C, Voss, head 

Department of Engineering & Construction 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Cambridge, Mass. 


CIRCULAR ROOMS 

Sirs: 

We were pleased to see pictures of the free: 
standing circular room developed for Webb 
& Knapp’s offices by L. M. Pei and associates 
in the July Forum as we have long admired 
the plans of the unconstructed houses de 
signed by Frank Lloyd Wright for Ralph 
Jester in 1938, and for Paul Palmer in 19, 
which utilize the principle of the freestant- 
ing circular rooms. 

We hope the comment that Pei advanced 
beyond anything of the kind yet tried by 
the “old masters” of modern architecture 
did not include the “young” Mr. Wright. 

Rutu aNp Georce JAMes, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


MANHATTAN HOUSE 
Sirs: 
I have read your article on Manhattan House 
AF, July 52) with a great deal of interest 
and you should be complimented for having 
done such a thorough job. The subject lends 
itself to a really good story, and you seized 
the opportunity. 
Keep up the good fight for good modem 
architecture. 
Wittiam Lescaze, archited 
New York. N. Y. 
TALKING BUILDINGS 
Sirs: 
Granted that you publish the most signif 
cant buildings of today, you also have 4 
sickening way of presenting them. 
You will stop at nothing to pour out cello 
phane-wrapped words, even putting them iD 


(Continued on page 72) 
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for colored 
concrete floors and sidewalks 


use ( 0 LO R U N D U M trowelled into the fresh 


concrete topping 






Colorundum ' 
central fire station floor 






All over the nation modern building design 
now includes the use of Colorundum in colored concrete 
floors, sidewalks, roof decks, industrial Colorundum power plant floor Colorundum industrial floor Colorundum hotel roof deck 


and other walkways and driveways. Colorundum is used 


widely in exteriors or interiors... as a { 

wear-resistant and colorful concrete topping of f 

long life... at practically the average 

cost of ordinary concrete. Decorative color | 
i 


combinations are often employed of red, 

maroon, brown, green, dark green, french grey, black. 
Colorundum is a dry powder ready for use, 

composed of coloring mediums, fused aggregates, 
water-repellent and hardening elements. 

Colorundum is dusted on and floated and trowelled into 
the fresh concrete topping. The non-slip, 

non-metallic surface makes it an ideal flooring on 





new concrete or when replacing 


old concrete floors or sidewalks. ; 


A.C.HORN COMPANY, Inc. .s. ss 


Manufacturers of materials for building maintenance and construction 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. © Los Angeles - San Francisco - Houston 
Chicago + Toronto © SUBSIDIARY OF SUN CHEMICAL CORP. 


A. C. HORN COMPANY, Inc., Long Island City 1,N. Y. 


Please send me [] complete data on COLORUNDUM 


(—) free copy of your 96-page 
Construction Data Handbook 


NAME. TITLE 


c | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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GIVE UP, BOYS! WE CAN'T 
TOUCH THIS BRIDGEDECK— 














ITS WOLMANIZED 


PRESSURE-TREATED LUMBER! 























New Jersey highway bridge of weed 
costs the county 2/3 less... 


@ The 300-foot bridge over Deal Lake in Monmouth County, 
New Jersey was built in 1941 of treated wood for two reasons: 
(1) the treated timber structure costs less than a third of what 





SWEETS FILE 
vea 


ARCHITEC 


a similar concrete bridge would cost, 
resists rot, rust, corrosion and termites. 


and (2) the treated lumber 
This bridge has now 


given ll years of maintenance-free service. 

Composite deck construction was chosen for durability and 
economy. Wolmanized* lumber is a natural in composite construce 
tion where direct contact is made between the nail laminated 
wooden deck and the bituminous concrete roadway surface. 

Wolmanized lumber is clean, odorless, paintable, non-leachings 
Hundreds of millions of feet of it have been used and have given 
decades of satisfactory service. The ability of Wolman preservative 
salts to prevent decay or insect attack makes any lumber last 
longer in the presence of moisture and termites. There are 
Wolman preservative treatment plants in all parts of the 


country. Our representatives will be 


glad to discuss specific 


applications. For further information, write: 


American Lumber & Treating Company 


General Offices: 1601 McCormick Bldg 
Offices: Little Rock, Ark. * Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco °* Baltimore * 





. 


New York °* 


® Chicago 4, Illinois 
* Boston °* Los Angeles 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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the mouths of the buildings themselves? 
Why. if I were Lever House (AF, June °52), 
I would sue you! 
See what you have done—you even have 
me writing that way! 
ENRIQUE Limosner, 
Berkeley. Calif, 


FOR AN INDUSTRY MAGAZINE 
Sirs: 

I congratulate you on the excellence of 
Forum. I like the policy of having the maga. 
zine slanted to the whole building industry 
rather than to just the professional side, 
Such a policy bridges a long unfilled gap be. 
tween architects, promoters, realtors and 
builders. Keep up the good work and maybe 
as such—won’t die on the vine, 


Ricuarp A, 


architects 
Morse, architect 


Tucson, Ariz. 


YUGOSLAVIA’S “UN BUILDING” 

Sirs: 

Incited by publication’ of the UN Head 
quarters Group in the April Forum, I send 
you a photograph of the Culture-Home-Build- 
ing of Susak, which I had designed in 1936 


and which was finished. shortly before the 


breakout of W orld W ar IL 





It is not so much my wish to point out the 
moment of certain analogies in its architec 
tural like t 


acquaint you with the architectural standard 


structure, but that I would 


of my country, Yugoslavia. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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For Roof Systems... Floor Joists 


Stran-Steel framing members bring twofold 
savings when specified for commercial and 
industrial construction. There's the initial saving 
of time and money during construction—and 
the permanent saving over fire hazards. 
With Stran-Steel roof systems and floor joists, 
the destructive effects of fire can be reduced 
to a minimum. 


Stran-Steel framing is easily adapted to 
modern design, has great rigidity, and is 
precision pre-cut for rapid assembly. The 
nailable feature of Stran-Steel framing allows 
a wide choice of collateral materials and 

* speeds building close-in. Interior work can 
proceed before exterior completion, thus 
saving delay in sub-trade work. 


Write for complete literature and specifica- 
tions data on Stran-Steel framing; or see 
Sweet's Architectural or Builders’ files. 


Framing 
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Non-combustible Stran-Steel framing members were used for exterior 
walls, interior partitions, roof trusses, and floor joists in New York State 
Conservation Department building at Sherburne, N. Y. 


, act 
ancentects arene 


FREE— Write us today 
for your file-size copy 
of ovr 138-page 
Architects’ Reference 
Manvoal. Fully illus- 
trated. Complete en- 
gineering tables. 
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Virginia Square Shopping Center in Arlington County, Va., uses Stran-Stee! 
joists on the first and second floors and roof. Roof corstruction includes 
poured Pyrogyp deck plus built-up roofing. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION “2 


Stran-Steel Division Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


NATIONAL STEEL vita CORPORATION 


HIGH Tenant 
sreae 
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a refrigerator... 


' 

P| = RMER IN WINTER 
}| cause it seals itself 
»s heat in, cold out! 

- 











Tupktat-closimag window wir made! ~ 


WWIinDOows 


E FIRST WINDOW TO MAKE 


Ueailtiw 


TO ORDER 


FRESH AIR WHILE IT’S 
RAINING ...no more 


running to close win- 


dows. Rain can’t enter 
through slanting sash! 








COOLER IN SUMMER 
... because it opens 
widest...scoops air in 
and up...luxurious ven- 
tilation, but no drafts! 








DO YOU KNOW 


THE THREE STEPS TO 


Auteudpul ndiallalion? 


The window the Architect specifies...for his reasons 
...must work out to advantage for the Contractor...in 
terms of trouble-free, economical installation. Finally, 
from the Owner’s standpoint, the successful window is 
the window that proves most practical...not only in the 
planning and construction stages, but through a life- 
time of maintenance-free service and attractiveness! 


a 


AUTO-LOK is the first and only window made that 
successfully meets all window requirements...in use as 
well as in every step of architectural planning and 
construction work. No other window so completely 
meets the “three-way” performance requisites that 
result in successful window installations. 


PERFORMANCE COUNTS 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE FOR THE “HOW” AND “WHY”! 


LUDMAN (ytuin 


BOX 4541, DEPT. AF9, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


sealed 
ike a 
| refrigerator 
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PERFORMANCE FACTORS 


of aluminum awning-type windows 


Every day, more and more architects ang 
contractors are turning toward aluminum 
awning-type windows. These newer, more 
modern windows are being specified for aj 
types of construction, including factories, com, 
mercial buildings, apartments, hotels, schools, 
hospitals and homes. Over a period of years, 
the aluminum awning-type window has beep 
subjected to rigid and exhaustive tests tg 
determine its performance characteristics and 
operating efficiency under every known weather 
condition. This research has been carried og 
by the leading manufacturers in cooperation 
with leading architects. 


THE “OPEN” WINDOW 


One important advantage in favor of the 
aluminum awning-type window is that it can 
remain “open” to provide ventilation and fresh 
air circulation even when it is raining. Slanting 
sash is the answer. One aluminum awning-type 
window, the Ludman Auto-Lok, goes a step 
farther in this respect. The bottom sash of the 
Auto-Lok window is designed to remain slightly 
open, while the upper sash are closed tight and 
automatically locked. This feature allows for 
night ventilation and limited ventilation during 
inclement weather. 


BETTER VENTILATION...easier to clean 


Because of their outward projection, the vents 
in aluminum awning windows provide maximum 
possibility of attaining 100% ventilation. While 
not all awning windows can be opened to nearly 
90 degrees (almost straight out) the degree of 
their opening can be predetermined by check 
ing the manufacturer’s specifications. In their 
wide-open position awning type windows can 
be cleaned from the inside. This very important 
maintenance factor cannot be underestimated. 
However, the basic design of the window must 
be checked. For, on certain of these types, where 
vents are pivoted on a fixed point, the top veal 
cannot be cleaned from the inside. The Ludman 
Auto-Lok window can be cleaned completely. 
all from the inside, top sash, too. This feature 











is accomplished by Ludman’s uniquely designed | 
operating hardware, in which the hinge points | 


of the top sash float down with the mechanism 
when the window is opened to provide a cot 
venient 6” opening between the top sash and 
the window frame. 


AIR INFILTRATION 


Paradoxically, the use of aluminum awning 
windows has for many years been retarded 
because of their generally unsatisfactory per 
formance on the score of tight closufe and 
elimination of air infiltration. Yet, today, the 
tightest closing window ever made is an awnilg 
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window. This unit is Auto-Lok, developed 
by Ludman Corporation after many years of 
vesearch. Its tight closing performance is made 

ible by its patented hardware, a self-locking 
device which automatically seals the window 
tight when closed. Auto-Lok hardware provides 
a closure ten times tighter than the popular 
established standards for casement windows 
and projected sash. Pittsburgh Testing Labora- 
tory tests reveal that air infiltration through a 
standard, assembly line Auto-Lok window 
amounts to only 0.095 cubic feet per minute... 
a degree of weather-tightness heretofore 
thought impossible in any window. Though 
the Auto-Lok locking action is exclusive with 
Ludman, other manufacturers are beginning to 
use a vinyl plastic weatherstripping material 
similar to that which Ludman uses to weather- 
strip the Auto-Lok unit. 


SIMPLE OPERATION 


The “one-hand” operation of aluminum awning- 
type windows is another feature that is very well 
accepted...and,in many instances, one of the im- 
portant deciding factors in the selection of these 
windows. For example, this feature is important 
to hospitals, where busy nurses with a tray in 
one hand can still open or close the windows 
with their free hand...saving time and trouble. 
Each individual manufacturer utilizes a distinct 
type of operator to actuate the window operat- 
ing hardware. Usually they have large gear 
boxes to generate the great amount of force 
required to actuate the torque bar window 
mechanism. Because of their size they extend 
over the face of the window sill into the room. 
Some have removable cranks and extension 
drives. A study of the operating hardware of 
all aluminum awning-type windows reveals the 
fact that Ludman, maker of the Auto-Lok 
Window, has the most efficient mechanism from 
the standpoint of easy operation and trouble-free 
service. The automatic, self-locking principle 
of the patented Auto-Lok operating device 
eliminates torque strain required to force the 
hinges in order to pull individual sash in tight 
against the frame. In fact, the Auto-Lok mecha- 
nism is so perfectly balanced and requires so lit- 
tle pressure that a child can operate the windows. 


THE IDEAL WINDOW for any installation 
...in any climate 


The aluminum awning-type window is practical 
from every standpoint. Installations all over the 
world, in all climatic extremes, have proven their 
practicability. Their attractive horizontal lines 
make them entirely adaptable to all types of 
architectural design from cottage to skyscraper. 
Their rapidly growing acceptance is having a 
marked influence on architectural designs 
"ecause their clean horizontal lines fit admirably 
into modern architectural styles, 







































AMOUNT AND QUALITY OF VENTILATION? 
AUTO-LOK checks: 100% ventilation, draft-free! Vents 
open almost 90°, entering air is scooped in and up. 





POSSIBILITY OF VENTILATION CONTROL? 
AUTO-LOK checks: You make your own weather! 
Perfect control in all positions from a slight crack of 
one vent to full opening of all vents. 


WINDOWS 















IS THE WINDOW EASILY OPERATED? AUTO-LOK checks: Friction-free, precision bo 
ation. Fingertip control with roto-type operator...no interference with sc 


“no wear” oper 
drapes or blinds. AUTO-LOK windows never stick. 





WEATHER PROTECTION WHEN WINDOW IS OPEN? AUTO-LOK checks: Awning-type desi 
provides the luxury of healthful, refreshing ventilation even when it's raining. 














WEATHER-TIGHTNESS WHEN WINDOW IS CLOSED? AUTO-LOK checks: AUTO-LOK is 
tightest closing window ever made! Closes many times tighter than any other window. Pe 
self-locking device plus elastomeric vinyl weatherstripping automatically seals window 
and isolates weather to a degree heretofore bel impossible. 











WHAT OBSTRUCTIONS TO VIEW (RAILS AND MUFTINS)? AUTO-LOK checks: 
narrow yet extra strong rails and muntins are made possible through the use of ad 
engineered extruded aluminum sections. 





FIRST COST? AUTO-LOK checks: Initial cost compares favorably with competing prod 
providing many less advantages. You cannot buy better window performance at any pric 








MAINTENANCE COSTS? AUTO-LOK checks: Simplified operation eliminates wearing part 
No periodic adjustments necessary. Ludman engineering leadership combines the best in 
design, materials and workmanship to produce a window that will give no-wear operatione 


ease with a minimum of maintenance. 









—=——_ 
CAN ALL WINDOW GLASS BE CLEANED FROM INSIDE? AUTO-LOK checks: Window can b 
completely, comfortably and easily cleaned enfirely from inside, including top vent, too. 
gadgets to disengage. 
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HOW DOES THE WINDOW FIT IN WITH PLANS FOR SCREENS, STORM SASH, BLINDS 
ETC.? AUTO-LOK checks: Interchangeable inside screens and storm sash can be placed o1 
removed easily ...just flip the clips, no tools required. 












LUDMAN 
loyportlion 


BOX 4541, DEPT. AF9, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





LUDMAN LEADS THE WORLD IN WINDOW ENGINEERING 























THE FIRST SOUND 
MOTION PICTURE 


Snow Meloing 
Systems 


an accurate, up-to-date account 
of how this modern snow removal 
system is bringing convenience 
and economy to industrial plants, 
banks, clubs, hotels, department 
stores, and homes, to mention 
only a few. You'll see how grids 
of genuine wrought iron pipe, 
embedded in concrete, carry hot 
water that makes snow melt as it 
falls, keeping surfaces dry and 
hazard-free without the expense 
and trouble of shovel- 

ing crews. 


Our folder, “A Winter 
Wonder”, tells you 
what the movie covers 
and how to apply for a 
showing. Send for 
your copy now. Write 
A. M. Byers Company, 
Clark Building, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


BYERS 


WROUGHT IRON 
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The Culture-Home-Building contains two 
concert halls (the larger one of which has a 
stage and can be used for theatrical perform- 
ances), the town library, the town museum, 
a hotel with restaurant and café as well as 
different premises for lease. 

ALFRED ALBINI, prof. of archi’l. design 
University of Zagreb 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia 


CITY PLANNER’S REBUTTAL 

Sirs: 

In Forum’s story on Philadelphia planning 
(Jun 52) you say “Unlike most city planners 
in the US, Edmund Bacon | architect-direc- 
tor of Philadelphia’s Planning Commission— 
Ed.| knows that the city is not a chart but a 
plastic organism, a series of visual sensations 
produced by a succession of spaces and forms 
of different size and shape.” Your sweeping 
generalization is not complimentary, either to 
the former architects and landscape archi- 
tects who have become planners or to the 
growing numbers of professionally trained 
planners educated since the war who have, 
in most cases, been trained side by side with 
architects, You talk of “three-dimensional” 
planning without mention of the fact that 
planners (Bacon among them, I am sure) 
must consider as well the dimensions of time 
and motion and people, which make planning 
a multidimensional art. 

Your statement about “same old city-plan- 
ning engineers who thought of cities as flat 
planes without elevations at all” seems to be 
just rude. Come to Portland some time, and 
see a Planning Board in operation that does 
its work on three-dimensional-scale models, 
as well as in the dimensions of finances, 
population, and land use. 

No single profession should delude itself 
into thinking that it alone can solve the prob- 
lems of man’s environment and relations with 
other men, or that its practitioners are the 
anointed ones who should lead all the teams. 
If it is our purpose to help other men, or to 
create beauty, then we cannot afford to be 
ungenerous with those who seek the same 
ends with different tools and_ skills, and 
whose contributions and knowledge we do not 
completely understand. 

Rocer L. CreicuTon, planning director 
Portland, Me. 


BUILDING ABROAD 
Sirs: 
I wish that you would pay a little more 
attention to what is going on in Europe and 
South America. You tend to present the 
American scene too much. 
W. T. Martin, architect 
Toronto, Canada 
> Each month Forum will present at least one out- 
standing building from outside the US. This 
month the subject is Mexico (p. 101) .—Eb. 


(Continued on page 84) 














Sedgwick 






rlarale 


UNDER-COUNTER 
ROTO-WAITERS 


space-savers for 


DRUGSTORES, GROCERY STORES 
MARKETS, RESTAURANTS 
CAFETERIAS, SODA FOUNTAINS 


NEVER OVERTRAVEL 


Unique Roto-Drive 
principle eliminates all 
possibility of over- 
traveling—permits car 
to travel safely and 
positively to one inch 
beneath counter. 


Compact machine and 
clearances, flexibility 
in locating machine 
and guides and in se- 
lecting car sizes and 
shapes, allow avail- 
able space to be used 
to maximum advan- 
tage. 


NEED LITTLE SERVICE 


Simplified to nth de- 
gree: no intricate 
controller — minimum 
wiring—readily acces- 
sible for inspection 
and oiling. Machine 
usually placeable 




















where it is not subject oe 
to accumulating dirt, i 
spillage anddrainage. ‘fF 

i: 
SAFE OPERATION 8: 

53 444 
Exclusive overload ~* {7 











4 
and slack cable de- a ae 
vice assures absolute Sten of tendell 
safety despite pos- Under-Counter Roto-Weite 
sible abuse or care- 2 ea 
lessness. Also in greater capacities. 


Thousands of these Sedgwick Under 
Counter Roto-Waiters have served for 
years in outstanding restaurant chains 
and other fine stores and buildings. 


Write for booklet MB-4 
on complete line of Sedgwick Dumb Waiters, 
Dumb Waiter Doors and Elevators 


Sedgwic MACHINE WORKS 
140 WEST 15th ST., NEW YORK 11, N.Y 
Specialists in Vertical Transportation Since 1893 


SOME OTHER SEDGWICK PRODUCTS 
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RAYMOND 


solves 
bates sat-) am coletedal 





<f at left 
fae . 
Sinking Gow caissons 
et 
wy Y ry tor Detroit's 
= 2 City-County Building 


Fate 








FOUNDATION 
CONTRACTOR 
0. W. Burke Co. 








(RCHITECTS 
& ENGINEERS 
Harley, Ellington 


& Day, Ine. 









CONSTRUCTED FUR: 
Detroit- Wayne 







Joint Building 
Authority 












... To provide the foundation for the City- of schedule is another example of how 
County Building in Detroit's new Civic Raymond engineers combine knowledge 
Center, Raymond placed 126 Gow caissons, and experience with specially designed 
with diameters of 48 to 74 inches, todepths equipment to provide any type foundation 
exceeding 100 feet to hardpan. Thecaissons anywhere. We would like to serve you on 
were belled out on the hardpan to varying your next project. 
diameters. Completion of this project ahead 


CONCRETE THE SCOPE OF 
PILE CO. RAYMOND’S ACTIVITIES 


140 CEDAR STREET + NEW YORK 6, N. Y. Foundation Construction Harbor and Water 


oche . 






BRANCH OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES front Improvements . . . Soil Investigations 


AND CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
In-Place Pipe Lining . . . Specialized Construction, 
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IN\VISIBLE 
HINGES 






THE SOSS INVISIBLE HINGE is the hinge that 
has no ugly, protruding hinge butt. It lets architects 
fulfill the demands of modern design for flush, 
smooth, streamlined interiors. You will find SOSS 
hinges ideal for all types of doors, wall panels and 
cupboards... in every type building! The more 
you use this beautifying hinge the 
more compliments you, too, will 
receive on your good taste 
in modern design. 


Write for free blueprint catalogue to— 


SOSS MANUFACTURING CO. 


21779 Hoover Road, Detroit 13, Mich. 
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UNANSWERED QUESTION 
Sirs: 
The Gropius Challenge (AF, June 52, 
seq), and the reactions were very interest 
.. « but none of them answered to satisf 
tion a question on my mind. What is 
role of the architect in the world today, 
what will be his role in the future? I belies 
that there are other students like myself pe 
would like to have this question answe 
In my opinion there is only one man 
is really capable of answering this quest 
and inspiring the students of today to ¢ 
tinue on to be the architects of tomo 
That man is Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Detton D. Lup 
Gardena, N.D. 


WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 

Sirs: 

We are sorry for an incorrect architecty 
credit line given in our Foamglas advertise 
ment in your June issue. Although the 
featuring the insulation of a new stockhe 
was submitted to the Miller Brewing Co, 
Milwaukee for approval, the fact that 
credited the wrong architect was not 
covered until after publication, 

It is our sincere desire to afford full ree 
nition to those responsible for the design 4 
any building where our products are 
Therefore, we take this opportunity to p 
erly credit architect Gregory G. Lefebvre ail 
professional engineer Donald C. Wiggins 
Lefebvre & Wiggins, Milwaukee, for 
important roles in the Miller project, 

Rosert F. Quinn, advertising ma 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MT. SINAI’S INTERIOR 
Sirs: 
The article on Mt. Sinai Hospital in 
July issue . .. gave proper credits to evé 
one concerned with the execution of 
project excepting my firm as interior @ 
signers and consultants on this project, 
anyone should have an understanding of # 
important role being played by the inte 
designers in projects of this kind it would 
your publication. 
Maurice H. Mocutescu, presié 
Designs for Business, Inc. 


New York, N.Y. 


ERRATUM 

> In Forum’s report on AIA’s prize-winning Dt 
ings (AF, July °52, p. 158) it was erroneé 

stated that the Pontchartrain Beach bus-passé 
shelter in New Orleans by architects Freret 
Wolf had not previously been presented im 

architectural press and would therefore be 

sented in a subsequent issue of Forum. Act 

this bus shelter had been detailed in Progres™ 
Architecture (May °49) and will not therela 


appear again in Forum.—Ed. 
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ARCHITECTU Oe is ultramodern, yet it draws deeply from its own land 


and people, and from a history that blends two cultures 


Mexico has time—mountains of it. In the rare air of her 
capital, a mile and a half above the sea, on the edge of 
the lava beds and within a fast hour’s drive of the Pyra- 
mids of the Sun and Moon, she lets the visitor from the 
North choose what he wants to look at. 

On the broad avenues he is in a booming pell-mell cos- 
mopolis with more brand-new business buildings finished 
and underway than any city up North that he might have 
come from; the total effect is far more modern than that 
of New York or Chicago and any amount more zestful. 
Yet stepping around the corner into the dusty streets and 
colonnaded squares behind the Zocalo he stands four cen- 
turies from Main Street, incredulous that this should be 
America, not Europe. 

Nonetheless by Mexican standards even European 
Mexico is very young. 

Across from the cathedral there remains a ruined bastion 
of Tenochtitlan, that far older Indian city stormed and 
sacked by Cortez. And out on the plains are the pyramids. 
There are said to have been not dozens or hundreds of 
them but thousands—products of an energy we cannot 
understand. How ultramodern it all must have seemed 
then, how like the culmination of all history in its power- 
ful golden splendor which so overwhelmed Cortez! 

This pre-Columbian culmination could again look back, 
far back, at least as far as that small pyramid of Cuicuilco, 
recently unearthed close to the site of the new University 
City. Oldest known man-made structure in all the Amev- 
icas, it belonged to a settlement said to have been 20,000 
years old. One might reply that North America too has 
her prehistoric Indian mounds—but with the vast differ- 
ence that the thread was broken. Mexico’s secret is that 
the thread did not break across all the peaks and valleys 
of her tumultuous history. If the walls of her big new 
stadium, out at the university, made in three short years, 
are built just as the walls of the pyramid were, that is 
because thousands of the workmen who built the stadium 
were descended directly from the earlier builders. 

The North American visitor who is an architect may 
long reflect on this continuity, this wealth of context; and 
it is possible that he will find nourishment in it for what 
is now his greatest hunger. For the day of heedless head- 
long modernism is past. Those who gave themselves to it 
have learned something invaluable and new: how to start 
converting the wonderful new resources of technology into 
new structures, new shapes and cunning ways with space; 
like Cortez some few among them have been valiant ex- 
plorers. There is felt now the deep need to unite this 
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unprecedented skill with more ageless wisdom: better con- 
text with the earth itself, better context with the artist’s 
deeper sources of intuition, better context with what long 
ago was learned and seems to have been forgotten—lest, 
like Cortez, we destroy ageless values greater than ours. 

It’s not as if today’s Mexican architects, the most thought- 
ful of them, were satisfied themselves with what they are 
doing, nor as if their work could be accepted as a revela- 
tion. Its faults are manifest but it has values in it that we 
might well study, perhaps less for what the Mexicans are 
doing at the moment than for what they are linked with. 

As a study ground for North Americans, Mexico has 
strong advantages over Europe, even over Italy to which 
architectural pilgrimages are suddenly so fashionable. She 
is not Europe. She is not America. She is a marriage be- 
tween the two, between Indian and Spaniard—native and 
explorer—two races that have battled one another into deep 
respect and lived side by side so each has learned from the 
other. We who have studied Europe perhaps too much and 
our own ground not enough can learn more here than from 
either force in isolation. 

Mexico has the advantage over South America that she 
has preserved far more of her antiquity than any country 
except Peru. 

Again, Mexico is on a great upsurge, which started with 
the liberation of her people, through the revolution of 1910, 
from colonial domination; and luckily for us some of her 
greatest leaders have been her artists. Passionately close 
to their people to the point of radicalism, they have had 
much to say; in saying it they have explored wonderful 
ways—as new as tomorrow and as old as time—of con- 
joining their art integrally with the great art of building. 

In her latest phase, her modernist cosmopolitan one, 
Mexico has turned for architectural ideas almost wholly to 
the French leader Le Corbusier rather than to the American 
Wright or other leaders. In long perspective this is a de- 
tail, less important than the evident fact that today she 
faces another of her great dramatic struggles. Mexico, 
once beautifully Indian, first resisted then had to embrace 
the European invasion from Spain. Mexico, now beauti- 
fully Spanish and Indian, has just recently ceased to resist 
and started to embrace modern cosmopolitanism—modern 
business, modern industrialism, whose bounty she seeks to 
enjoy without letting its haste and thoughtlessness destroy 
her ancient heritage of art, her dignity in living. 

Because one great building project displays this complex 
interplay most consciously and at its greatest concentration, 
Forum will focus on Mexico’s new University City. 
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CIUDAD UNIVERSITARIA DE MEXICO 


America’s oldest university visibly links a long past to a long future in a vast city of learning 


it is a complete city indeed and one of the biggest, most com- 
prehensive single building operations of modern times. Presi- 
dent Miguel Aleman of Mexico, knowing well the crucial need 
of education for an upsurging people, chose to memorialize his 
administration with a complete plant for 26,000 students, plus 
a 110,000-seat stadium for Mexico City, all planned together 
from the ground up and built at a cost of some 200 million pesos 
(about $22 million US). 


it is on an unprecedented ‘‘regional’’ site, a wild lava bed 
(photos, r.) whose sublime possibilities had only just been dis- 
covered since World War II by architect-genius Luis Barragan. 


it was built at record speed—Mexico’s first “deadline” job— 
from a competition in 1947 through the beginning of actual 
building operations in 1950 to approximately 80% completion 
now in 1952. For Director-General Carlo Lazo (appointed 
May, 1950)* this represented major problems of diplomacy 
and also of logistics which his organizing genius and drive bril- 
liantly surmounted. 

The initial 1947 competition had been criticized for giving too 
much leverage to the “inside” grcup of competitors comprising 
40 teachers and advanced students in the University itself; but 
satisfaction was general with the adopted plan, and almost every 
able architect in Mexico City was ultimately given important work. 


The ultimate design involved close teamwork in an un- 
precedented way by no fewer than 140 architects and uncounted 
engineers, each working independently out of his own office, but 
all correlated by Lazo and the two architects who were over-all 
site planners from the beginning, Mario Pani and Enrique del 


Moral. 


The site plan reflects all major influences that make a twen- 
tieth-century plan different from a nineteenth-century plan. (Site 
plan, p. 104.) Two areas free of lava rock dictated placement of 
the stadium and main building group on an east-west “Beaux- 
Arts” axis; but visually this is now as full of off-center deviations 
as the Acropolis, and there are important innovations in long 
cross-grain diagonal perspectives, combined with a sort of hooked 
branching deployment of individual buildings to shorten distances. 
But the all-embracing new “principle of order” is found in the 
long peripheral loops of automobile traffic arteries separating the 
main elements into four major building groups. 


Architecturally there is a sharp division into three types: 
The main group of buildings represents a stylistic importation of 
Le Corbusier—but his style has suffered by a big sea-change. The 
stadium and sports facilities derive consciously from Mexico’s 
volcanoes and her Indian pyramids; part of the science group is 
functionalist. The fact that attention to indigenous traditions came 
in later than Le Corbusier’s cosmopolitanism is significant. 


Integration of painting and sculpture is wholly new in some 
of its techniques and in its ultimate aim, even though the art is 
wholly devoid of modernism’s unrecognizable abstractions. Real- 
istic historical themes and heraldic symbolism (the latter, especial- 
ly, full of Indian symbols) create messages that explain them- 


* —and in 1952 given honorary membership in the AIA. 
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selves, or can be explained, to all the people. But the greatest 
significance of the effort lies in the breaking down of what might 
be called “craft unionism” in the arts—doing away with the usual 
fixed permanent separate jurisdictions for architecture, painting 
and sculpture. In its place there is a conscious effort (in some 
of the buildings) to restore unity among all the visual arts, so that 
sculpture invades architecture instead of being attached to it and 
vice versa, so also with painting and landscape architecture. 


In landscape architecture, too, there is a new ideal—hither- 
to preached systematically in modern times only by Frank Lloyd 
Wright—making the buildings a part of the landscape the way the 
pyramids were, “of it” instead of “on it.” This is the easier on 
the “Pedregal” site of the university because the site itself is the 
quarry. The quality of the purple gray lava rock is suggested in 
the photo on the cover, taken in Luis Barragan’s initial Pedregal 
Gardens development right across the way. In the University 
City the new landscape ideal is seriously carried out only in the 
sports section (see photo opp.) but the important thing is that it 
has been stated so clearly in a large public group of buildings. 
Not by accident the university’s most successful attempt borrows 
a great deal from the form language of the pyramids. 


UNIVERSITY CITY OF MEXICO: 


MIGUEL ALEMAN, president of the Republic 
CARLOS NOVOA, president 

CARLOS LAZO, director-general 

ALNIRA DE MORATINOS, director of relations 
GUSTAVO TRAVESI, director of plans and contracts 


MARIO PANI ) 
ENRIQUE DEL MORAL { directors for site planning 


LUIS BRACAMONTES, director of works 


WILFREDO CASTILLO ) 
ROBERTO TREJO ( directors of administration 
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BEFORE 
At lejt: the miles of lava waste, called 
“Fl Pedregal de San Angel,” before building. 


beauty and wildness of the gray lava rock 


enhanced by exotic vegeiation, 


AFTER 


Below: the rock is still there 


in buildings and forms sym pathetic to it. 
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1 OLYMPIC STADIUM 


| 2 CAMPUS 

A Administration 

B Site for auditorium 
C Library 


rr D Humanities 


E Faculty of Philosophy 
' F Social & Political Science 


G School of Law 
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MAIN SITE PROBLEM: big distances and complex visual correlation 


To begin with, the university had to be related to city traflic, is accessible by many 
main north-south arteries (top sketch). Biggest is the avenue called Insurgentes, 
main highway from Laredo, Tex. to Acapulco. It’s the big freeway cutting between 
stadium and campus in the air view, across-page; the Olympic stadium, used by the 
city, too, being deliberately given this isolation. The second sketch shows the uni-~ 
versity’s Pedregal holdings as a whole, suggesting future housing dropped in like 
globules where land is not too rocky. The first unit, for faculty, has already been 
imaginatively developed by architect Wasson Tucker, is here shown (for the first 
time) along with its community center at le/t bottom (4) of main plan. 

First units planned were campus and stadium, dropped into largest gaps in 
the lava cover on a plan of subtle parallel axes developed by architects Pani and 
del Moral. Problem was to keep open space big yet shorten walking distances (open 
campus is still 1,000’ long). Stroke of genius was full-length humanities building as 
great simple unifier (toward right in air view). Medical school in foreground 
was an inconvenient afterneed. 

Ultimately the century asserted itself, made the dominant factor the long double. 


track, one-way peripheral roads (and parking lots) creating four major zones, 


—. 


Photo: Saul Molina 





















































3 SPORTS ARENA & 4 HOUSING & CIVIC CENTER 
School of Economy Q Institute of Biology DORMITORIES A Professors’ single houses 
School of Commerce R School of Chemistry A Site for women's dormitories B Apartment block 
Institute of Mathematics S Institute of Geology B Stadium C Kindergarten 
Faculty of Science T School of Engineering C Fronton court—closed D_ Civic-center group 
Nuclear Physics U School of Architecture D Swimming pool E Filling station 
Sehool of Dentistry V Art museum E Dressing rooms F Institute of Mental Health 
Cosmic Rays W Club F Football or soccer fields 


School of Medicine 
School of Veterinary Service 


G_ Fronton court—open 

H Men's domritories 

I Site for future dormitories 
J Baseball field 
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Volcano craters sketched by Dr. Atl 


STADIUM OUT OF THE LAND 


“We have built a volcano,” said Lazo.* “The earth has a builder's mind. 
In Mexico it is natural for it to build volcanoes; we have followed its vol- 
cano-building habits. . . . This is a landscape form. The Mexican people 
see the volcano every day. They feel its form. So when our architects use 
this logical construction, it is the integration of landscape culture.” 

Technically, engineer Perez Palacios and his associates scooped out the 
tepetate (local rubble fill) into high embankments, compacted it, put seats 
on the inner slope and faced the outer with the local lava stone. Reinforced 
concrete was used only for access tunnels through the ramped embankment 
(see photo, r.), for press stands and lighting standards. Under Mexican 
conditions this cut the cost to perhaps one fourth of US costs. Chief signifi- 
cance is in the strict, poetic adherence of the design to fundamentals. Said 
Lazo, “It was the earth that taught men how to build pyramids.” 


* Arts & Architecture, August 1952 


Monumentally designed tunnels empty 


110,000 spectators in 12 min 


Photos: (top & opp.) Erwin G. Lang; (below) Foto Saul Molina 





Architect-engineers for the stadium: 
AUGUSTO PEREZ PALACIOS 
RAUL SALINAS MORO 

IRGE BRAVO JIMINEZ 





Seats are simple metal frames painted bright yellow 


Spectators bring or rent cushions 





Courtesy Espacios 
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The precedent: Rivera art form at Lerma 


UNIQUE STADIUM EMBANKMENT 


The picture below is neither a progress shot of 
rough construction nor a view of rock erosion on 
a mountain but the present state of famed mural- 
ist Diego Rivera’s gigantic undertaking in a 
wholly fresh art medium. 

It’s a deep relief built up over the wall face 
with masonry used like three-dimensional mosaic, 
to be colored brilliantly with acid paint biting 
deep into the stone. A hint of the result is seen 
above in Rivera’s previous experiment at the 
waterworks at Lerma (for a flat surface under 
water). At unprecedented scale (covering entire 


“ 


stadium) this will be neither “architecture” nor 


“sculpture” nor “painting” nor “landscape” but 


an amalgam not seen since Gothic. 
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First step: patterns — on in white 


Next step: three-dimensional mosaic built up 
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OTHER SPORTS FACILITIES A transitional form between the powerful earthbound forms of 


stadium and frontons on one hand and academic buildings on the 
other, the women’s dressing-room building is typical of the auxiliary 
sports structures. It is faced with the local Pedregal lava stone, 
trimmed with the concrete fascia and metal rail of the roof-terrace 
restaurant, painted lemon yeilow and orange. The other material 
is a special glazed brick made for the university and considered 
“studentproof.” The pavement in front of the football stadium 
is again of the lava stone, represents another close link between 
building group and landscape. 
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Practice fields and courts form a vista of repeated diagonals 





Recalled in the play courts 
of the university are the powerful horizontals and obliques 


FRONTONS echo the Pyramid. In these three-sided walled courts. 
set up in pairs, is played a ballgame similar to squash, product of two 
races and two cultures. In the design of the courts close-fisted functionalism 
has been forced to open its hand. Says writer Fernando Benitez, “Each 
fronton is a truncated pyramid, an aborted volcano. . . . The constructor 
of pyramids in the area of volcanoes has created, in the twentieth century, 
forms melodic and profoundly earthy, echoing the musical lines of the 
mountains of the Valley of Mexico and the horizontal esthetic of Teoti- 
huacan. The walls surround a pavement of red delineated in white squares 
whose arrangement recalls a Chirico painting: they convey infinity. On 
this plane are united modern and archaic Mexico, conjoined in forming an 
everlasting landscape. The oblique walls and small entryways possess an 
eternal majesty in which time, subjected, appears to stand still.” 

The frontons were designed by an architect of Japanese and Mexican 


of the Court of Teotihuacan, 30 mi. from the city. 


parentage, Alberto Arai 
So closely followed is the “culture of landscape” 


that even the cactus screens concealing parking lots 


resemble fences of the villages. 


Photos: (top) Compania Mexicana Aerofoto; (others) Saul Molina 








Paired courts have vertical playing walls. Oblique outer face gives simplest stability. 


In the foreground of this view 1s dual spee dway separating academic buildings from sports area, 


Note overpasses. Student housing will be built behind frontons. (See plan, p. 104.) 

















PLASTIC DETAILS 


¥, . i 


Irregular lava stone on footbridge is one of countless ways of texturing pavements. 


Cobblestone pavement of Pedregal lava rock contrasts with elegant concrete bridge lines, 
delicate iron railing, glass window ranges over glazed brick parapet. - 
6, 8 8 - P P Photos: (above, right and below) Salas Portugal; (others) Saul Moling 
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COLONIAL SPANISH EXUBERANCE, such as that of the “Church 
of 48 Domes” at Cholula (right) is continued in Mexico’s modern virtuosity with 
concrete. Glass-studded domes (above) on truncated pyramids give diffused light 
to science laboratories while two-way reinforcing of slab permits wide span 
without intervening posts. The building (seen across-page) houses tall equip- 
ment; its central space is two stories high, surrounded by a mezzanine gallery. 
Its two emphatic horizontal window ranges are cantilevered for a run of 270’. 
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An antecedent: the Royal Chapel 
at Cholula, with 48 domes. 


Architect Santiago Greenham’s 
overpass bridges are gracefully 


cambered like a boat. 


Black Star photo 
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Photos: Erwin G. Lang 





REFINED FUNCTIONALISM 


“Thin as paper,” the world’s thinnest shell-concrete vault, in the beau- 
tifully graceful “covered wagon” of the cosmic-ray laboratory, is only 
54” thick! Cosmic rays pass through it unobstructed. The handsome 
convolutions, both in the vault and the end walls, serve to stiffen the 
construction. Here is the opposite extreme from the mountainous 
stadium, in the university’s vast vocabulary of forms, showing the 
range possible to today’s architecture. Structural designer was the 
Spaniard Felix Candela; his architect associate was Jorge Gonzales 
Reyna. Determinations had to be largely empirical and bold. 
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COSMOPOLITAN IN STYLE, modeled on Le Corbusier, is this “mile- 


long” backbone building forming the north boundary of the campus. (Behind is 
a great long lava cut bounding the university against the city.) On stilts for its en- 
tire length, with only occasional glass-bounded areas at ground level, the building 
gains lightness that vanquishes its formidability, opens fascinating views through. 
Reason for the length was the desire to conjoin all schools of the humanities and 
their facilities and allow “come and go” in expansion or contraction. Plan shows 
how those schools which proved too big to fit on the main stem shot off branches. 


Photos: Salas Portugal 
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BIGGEST OUTDOOR MURAL 





—other than that on the stadium will give 
the library stack (116’ high, 190’ long, 45’ 
wide) gorgeous color: a mosaic of millions 
of small stones of roughly 2” face, in ten 
hues of varied tone, from obsidian black to 
marble white through reds, yellows, green, 
gray—with pieces of glass cullet supplying 
the blue impossible in stone. The composi- 
tion is heraldic and symbolic, representing 
Mexico's history culminating in today’s out- 
come from “her historical past and as a 
result of the Indian and Spanish cultures.” 
And at the base the terrace retaining wall 
of voleanic rock is carved with Indian 
themes, and the mosaic treatment continues 
in surrounding pavements. 

Juan O’Gorman, the architect-artist, an 
important figure in Mexican architectural 
thinking, confesses that he and his associates 
Saavedra and Martines de Velasco have let 
their library share in the general fault of 
“too much international style,” then asks 
for plastic forms expressing what is “innate 
and latent in the unconscious of the people” ; 
and for an amalgam of architecture-sculp- 
ture-painting-landscape restoring the fusion 
that always existed in historic Mexico and 
that was at its best, in European history, in 
the Gothic Cathedral. 





Antecedent: carving in relief 


at Xochicalco 






Erwin G. Lang 


Carving in high relief 


on retaining wall of 
volcanic rock by Jucn 
O’Gorman represents 
“the four suns of 


the Aztecs.” 
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Cartoons for huge library mural 
show two historic phases: at left the 
pre-Columbian Indian age, 


at right Today, with crest of university. 


Library is seen below ready for mural. 


Note squares of translucent Tehali marble 
Administration building by Pani, del Moral and Ortega, directly below. in upper part of the big reading-room window. 


is clad in half a dozen different kinds of stone, in rich textures and relief. 
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Landscaping, now barely begun, will use local trees. Auditorium roof 


looks sculpturesque seen from tower. 


SCIENCE GROUP ; 


The science tower is the first major structure on the campus to be finished. The 
horizontal structure in the foreground, to which the tower is connected by passages, 
owes its wavy floor lines to its classrooms, which are amphitheatrical in shape be- 
cause they serve subjects where emphasis is on visual demonstrations. Above is seen 
the auditorium for 550 people, with its shell-concrete four-barreled roof that does 
away with interior columns and admits light through the roof ends. Building is 
travertine clad, is on stilts, has a Chavez Morado mural across its curved front face. 

Necessarily the buildings and structures shown have been a short selection; and 
since each had a group of architects, individual credit could only rarely be given. 
Perhaps the biggest salute must be given to the Ciudad Universitaria’s designers as a 
multitude; in bringing today’s architecture to what may well be a new turning point 
they have served well in showing how, at its most vigorous, this architecture can be 


multiform yet harmonious. 


Use of round columns for plastic effect is common in Mexico—see foreground building, right. 


In tower, columns are recessed about 2' behind all glass and metal wall. 


4t partition lines columns are connected to mullion by a thin masonry fin. 






(left) Salas Portugal; (right) Erwin Lang 
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FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE REVISITED FOR GLIMPSES OF THE ADMINISTRATION GROUP IN WRIGHT’S ORGANIC CAMPUS 


F R A N K L L O Y D W R | G H T: ‘About 15 years ago this spring, when 


Dr. Ludd M. Spivey, the presidential good-genius of Florida Southern Col- 
lege, flew north to Taliesin, he came with the express and avowed purpose 
of giving the US at least one example of a college wherein modern life 
was to have the advantages of modern science and art in actual building 
construction. He said he wanted me as much for my Philosophy as for my 
Architecture. | assured him they were inseparable. 

‘And ever since, owing to Dr. Spivey’s unremitting efforts, this collec- 
tion of college buildings has been in a continuous state of growth. Their 
outdoor-garden character is intended to be an expression of Florida at 
its floral best. 

“Study these buildings from the inside out if you would know some- 
thing about the kind of building we call Organic Architecture. You can't 
really know very much about anything America has in a native culture 
worth knowing unless you so study them. Knowing what is good or bad 
about a building is knowing what you must know about the life you live 
here in our country, how you live it and why. If only the upper middle 
third of our country. would try to understand why these buildings are the 
way they are, there might be some reason to hope. Behind every front you 
see here there might be something to discover. If there is nothing, then— 
no matter what you like— it’s probably bad. To see all there is to see in 

| any good organic building takes study and more cultivation than the usual 
college education affords. Certainly more than can be sent back home on 
postcards by travelers. 

“Ask ‘why’ whenever you see Architecture you like or if you like 
what you see, and you would start along the path of a true culture. The 
path we call Organic Architecture is along the center-line of an indigenous 
culture for these states in which we live, because there can be no great 
life for our people without the integral culture of an Architecture of our 
) own. | should say there is really no other kind of culture possible. 

“Actual knowledge of the ‘why’ in Architecture—either old or new— 
is to be the true basis of our Culture now just as it has ever been and ever 
will be the basis of any Culture for any people. All we know about great 
civilizations is what we learn of them from what remains of their Archi- 
tecture. Were our civilization suddenly destroyed what do you imagine 
subsequent civilizations would have to think of us as a civilization? They 
would look back upon our ruins and discover what we had done and were 
| so busy doing. What then would they see? Nothing but the pottery of our 
| plumbing from which they might conclude we belonged to ‘the sanitary 
| era —authors of the sanitary slum. 

“So, as for these buildings in which a true portion of America moves, 
| studies, works and has its being, if you would honestly try to understand 
| these Florida Southern College buildings and would really know what they 
are all about (whether you like them or not), something important to 
our country’s future as a democratic nation will transpire. Because not 
only do buildings last long but in these buildings here and now you may 


see something of your own tomorrow that is yours today. Yes—and maybe, 

the day after the day after that. 

‘Because a preceptor in education like Dr. Ludd M. Spivey took 

thoughtful measure of his time and flew to Taliesin, you will see in these 
buildings now standing at Florida Southern College the sentiment of a true 
educational saga along the cultural lines of an indigenous Architecture 


for our own country.” FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
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All this—and practical success too! 

Presidents of most small private col- 
leges today are worrying about: |) fund 
raising, 2) enrollment, 3) intellectual 
apathy and conformity. 

But Florida Southern’s president, Dr. 
Ludd M. Spivey, thinks his spectacular 
campus is solving these problems for him. 


Student enrollment has increased five- 


fold since completion of Wright's first 


building, and student and faculty spirit 
has soared sky high (see Dr. Spivey’s com- 
ments on page 125). As for fund raising, 


it seems that money for the first Wright 
buildings was hard and slow to come by. 
But as the campus has developed so has 
the eagerness of benefactors, confirming 
an old observation: whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given. 

The way things are rolling, Dr. Spivey 
now believes the campus has a good 
chance of being completed by 1957, cer- 
tainly by 1960. Estimated cost, complete, 
is $10 million. 

Buildings on the plot plan (opposite 
page) are keyed to the order of their con- 


GENERAL PLAN WAS MADE IN 1936, CONSTRUCTION BEGAN IN 1938. INTERRUPTED BY WAR, GROWTH IS NOW CONTINUO Js. 


struction. The chapel was started in 1938 
completed in 1941. Next came the library 
completed in 1942; three seminars, 1943 
water dome, 1948; administration build 
ing, 1949; industrial arts and home eco- 
nomics building, 1952. Ground was 
broken for the science building last 
spring, completion scheduled for 1954. 
Half of the 1% miles of esplanade is 
finished. Art building, swimming pool 
and amphitheater, music building, gym- 
nasium (not indicated on plan) , and more 


seminars will follow in that order. 


Photos: Ezra Stoller 
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THE EARTH HERE IS A TROPICAL GARI EN 





Lobby, where entering students register. 
Counter slants across it (not as shown in 
plan). Sidelights are notched directly into 
corners of diamond-shaped columns 


Photos: Ezra Stoller 


View from directors’ room with offices on 
right, court on left, a glimpse of office 
gallery high above door. Court with its re- 
flecting pool is shown overleaf 


—__> 


Esplanade leads to library, ultimately also 


to projected theater. Retreating slant of 
Stair risers has the psychological effect of 
pulling one forward and up 





AN) AS ALWAYS IN WRIGHT’S WORK EARTH IS MORE THAN A SETTING. GARDENS AND SHELTER ARE INEXTRICABLE 


LUDD M. SPIVEY, F.S.C. president, says: ‘‘When the college decided to use Mr. 
Wright's architecture, it didn't realize it 
was to benefit from a by-product of his 


i. ~< Rite. aT buildings—student enrollment. This has 


long been a major problem with small pri- 
vate colleges such as ours, but the Frank 
Lloyd Wright architecture has made this 
college known all over America and much 
of the world. It has largely solved our en- 
rollment problems. In the last instruc- 
tional year we nad students from 42 states 
and 21 foreign countries. 

“It is also interesting that college presi- 
dents from all over the country are com- 
ing to the campus in increasing numbers 
to see what the Frank Lloyd Wright build- 
ings do to and for education. 

‘| have seen a new spirit and a new 
attitude in the student body and the fac- 
ulty since the coming of the Frank Lloyd 
Wright architecture. It took a little time 
for the buildings to make an impact but 
they finally did, and one on the inside of 
the college finds a new stirring of minds 


all over our campus.” 

















SCALE IS SMALL; ONE CAN TOUCH THE ROOF SLAB. HERE IS A SENSE OF HUGE, EXCITING SPACE MADE OUT OF MAMMOT 


Photos: Ezra Stoller 
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ELEMENTS SCALED DOWN TO HUMAN SIZE. HERE IN PERFORATIONS AND GROOVES IS DELIGHT TOO FOR THE SENSE OF TOUCH 























ROSENFIELD AND HIS HOSPITALS 


He approaches his jobs like a city planner 


‘Tl have no ambition to create the spherical hospital, the cylin- 
drical, spiral or diagonal hospital,” says Isadore Rosenfield. 
“The hospital architect's contribution is apt to be in new 
configurations of known forms rather than in the creation of 
new forms. The fact that the works of the great are usually 
small in magnitude and few in number and generally deal 
with well-known human problems such as the house, the hall, 


the workshop, shows how consuming creation is.” 


Within this realistic limitation there is certainly nothing hum- 
drum about the 66 hospitals in which Rosenfield has had a hand 
as architect, consultant or executive principal. In almost every one 
of them you will find yourself brought up short by a piece of calmly 
logical, out-of-the-ordinary thinking. Like their articulate creator, 
Rosenfield’s hospitals have plenty to say, often something new, al- 


ways something to the point. 


Rosenfield is an outstanding exponent of: 
1. The 3- or 4-story hospital vs. the tower hospital; 
2. Horizontal contiguity vs. vertical; 
3. Horizontal expansion vs. vertical; 
}. Big nursing units (up to 70 beds) vs. small; 
5. Orientation primarily to the view vs. orientation primarily to 


the sun. 


But Rosenfield’s hospitals are all different one from another, 
and if you try to look at them all at once you risk missing the 
main point: in their differences they demonstrate best the uses of 
an inquisitive and independent approach to social thinking. Here 
are a few recent outcroppings of this rich Rosenfield vein of 
thought: 

The big San Juan, P.R. medical center incorporates a complete 
small rural hospital and health center as a teaching unit for doctors 
and nurses who will go into the hinterland. (“If rural medicine 
is to be practiced successfully, it must be taught.”) And its site 
was chosen with the idea of enabling student doctors and nurses 
to live on the University of Puerto Rico campus; their hospital 
and nonhospital lives are joined (and separated) by a little bridge 
into the medical-center grounds. (‘Young people are entitled to a 
happy. normal social life.”) (P. 129.) 

Beth-El* in Brooklyn has a different relation of wards and nurs- 
ing stations on each of three floors. (“There is a lot of talk about 
the most efficient arrangement but very little examination of the 
problem under controlled conditions.”) (P. 133.) 

Sidney Hillman Health Center+ in Philadelphia shows an ingeni- 
ous triple corridor outside examination rooms and doctors’ offices. 
This was devised to eliminate herd waiting. (“We wanted the whole 
process to be dignified. We wanted the patients to feel they are 
really considered as individuals.”) (P. 135.) 

Vorth Shore Hospital at Manhasset, L. 1. includes group prac- 
tice and community health offices and public meeting rooms. (“A 
hospital can be a very important cultural force.” ) (p. 130.) 

The Children’s Building of the Tuberculosis Hospital Center near 


San Juan includes a school with library, shop, art. science rooms. 


William |. Hohauser, associated architect. 


* Rosenfield, consultant: Magaziner & Polls, architects. 
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He likes horizontality 
(p. 130) 


big nursing units 
(p. 132) 
four-purpose windows 
(p. 134) 


failored modules 
(p. 135) 





Zachary Rosenfield Conrad A. Johnson, Ichiro Kawasaki 
(M. Arch. MIT °50) — Se. (M. Arch. Har- (B. Arch. Michi- 
doubles with his  vard °47) supervises gan 29) is produc- 
father on research. detailed planning _ tion coordinator and 
field supervisor, 


comprehensives. and design. 


(“While children are recovering from a dreadful disease they must 
also have a chance for fruitful and enlightened living.” ) 

All these were Rosenfield suggestions, not contemplated in the 
client’s program. The chance to make such suggestions and see 
them adopted is the biggest reason why Rosenfield decided to be 
an architect. He early discovered that most good ideas float around 
and eventually die in a sea of talk. but an architect has the 
special advantage of being in there with his ideas precisely at the 
time action of some sort has to be taken. This heady discovery 
switched him in his third year at Harvard from a social ethics 
major and settlement-house worker into the school of architecture. 

Before Rosenfield graduated (M. Arch. °22) he realized that 
hospitals were his dish and he has concentrated on them ever since, 
first as apprentice to the big hospital architects of the twenties, later 
as chief architect of the New York Department of Hospitals and 
later of the New York Department of Public Works. He opened 
his own office in 1946, soon afterward completed the comprehensive 
book on hospital design that has made him known wherever Ameri- 
can technical writing penetrates. This work still keeps his mailbox 
full of exotic stamps. 

“The city planner gets a problem and he has to start from 
scratch. The architect usually asks for a program.” Rosenfield ob- 
serves. Working either as consultant or architect. Rosenfield uses 
the city-planner approach, does his own studies right down to 
digging out the facts on family income in the community. His 
facility with this kind of research comes out of his three years’ 
training as a social scientist. He is suspicious of all rules-of-thumb 
and initial assumptions. To his clients, he explains himself as “a 
physician to hospitals,” says he cannot base diagnosis and treatment 


simply on what the patient reports about his ache. 
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This 600-bed tuberculosis hospital at Rio Piedras. P. R. 
I 


is one unit in Rosenfield’s biggest work: a long-range 


program of integrated hospitals for all Puerto Rico. 
(For more on this tuberculosis hospital. see p. 134.) 


After the research, Rosenfield usually lays out a comprehensive 
program of rounded development that may take decades to com- 
plete. Most spectacular example is his Puerto Rican work, which 
began with an island-wide survey of all needed health facilities 
from medical schools to rural clinics. But even in a simple bed- 
addition job such as Beth-El he works out a rational scheme for 


the future first, fits the current project into it. 


Sometimes Rosenfield tells clients their whole idea was wrong. 
sends them off to get ready for what he calls “the beautiful, signifi- 
cant operation.” Instead of obliging with a new home for a small 
Philadelphia hospital. he advised the board to consolidate with two 
other small hospitals in the community, thereby amounting to some- 
thing. This advice is being followed. His diagnosis of a small 
Boston hospital convinced its board that their site was a sow’s ear, 
that they had better think in terms of future rebuilding instead 
of current addition. To make up for lost jobs similar to these, he 
counts on a percentage of the clients returning when they have a 
better grip on the future. Much of his current work involves some 


increment of a comprehensive he worked out some years ago. 


Rosenfield’s comprehensives (or presentation preliminaries) are 
like nothing taught in the schools of architecture. They straddle 
both sides of the usual first preliminaries. 1) They are prepre- 
liminaries in the sense that they deal with decisions the architect 
usually. for better or for worse. takes on the client's say-so o1 
leaves unexplored. 2) They are postpreliminaries in the sense that 
they leave absolutely no guessed-at spaces in the buildings to be 


tackled first. 
Every unit, every floor has its interior space realistically allo- 


cated. If the building has new features or Rosenfield thinks it is 
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Rosenfield convinced 
officials that San Juan Medical Center (plot plan below) 
should include 


pensation) and rural units, be 


works out his own programs: he 


industrial (similar to workmen’s com- 


integrated with campus. 
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time to reanalyze old ones—such as utility rooms—this is when 
he makes a detailed large-scale study with all equipment. If an 
old space grid does not work out, this is the time when he adopts 
a new one. Plans at this stage are freehand but the pencil lines are 
the only casual thing about them. Usual hospital experience is 
that the cube increases as the plans develop. Rosenfield’s cubes 
show a consistent minor decrease from first to last. He has a horror 
of postpreliminary jolts on cost and cubage, which he seeks to 
avoid by this early detail method (plus regular reports to the client 
on the course of the building cost index) ; and he is convinced that 
in any case only realistic studies merit preliminary discussion with 
planning boards, medical advisors, administrators. 

Rosenfield’s entire presentation is unorthodox. Instead of sub- 
mitting a luscious rendering (“too often a skin without bones”) he 
stacks floor plans into a stripped isometric, bones without skin. 
His reason: first things first, discussion of function before form. 
While he has a very good idea as to how the building will look. 
he shows no elevation studies until everyone concerned has thor- 
oughly picked over the bones, agreed on their shape, size and 


What this Rosenfield’s 


definition of function. In his lexicon it means not only 


articulation. makes method workable is 
elastic 
the machinery but the emotional content of the hospital. The views 
from its windows, the look of the corridors, the effect on the enter- 
ing patient are all deliberately built in. 

In his own office, Rosenfield drops the analogy of physician, 
likes to think of himself as conducting an orchestra of composer- 
musicians. His draftsmen are all young fellows bent on hospital- 
design apprenticeship; he has a waiting list that sometimes runs 
two years. To get a line on the current directions of Rosenfield and 


his team, turn the page. 
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ROSENFIELD 


COMMUNITY 
SERVICES 


| HORIZONTALITY 


Rosenfield likes horizontality not for its own sake but because he 
believes it: 

1. Cuts down vertical travel, thereby saves space and money in 
construction and time, money and aggravation in operation; 

2. Makes for rational separation of elements instead of “stuffing”’; 
3. Plays down monumentality and so avoids its pitfalls; 


4. Allows easy expansion. 


Rosenfield’s revolt against the tower (“several stories of services 
’ topped by several stories of patient quarters, topped by still more 
' stories of services with odds and ends stuffed here and there”) 
dates back to 1943 when he hit on the principle of “horizontal 





contiguity.” 


This is one of those simple ideas that seems obvious—after some- 


body thinks of it. Briefly, what he does is split the services and the 
nursing units into two independent wings, then relate them hori- 
zontally. He puts medical nursing units on the first floor to keep 


these beds on the same level as diagnostic services (which almost 
all hospitals put on the ground floor because of outpatients). He 
| puts surgical nursing and surgery on the second floor, maternity 
nursing and delivery on the third. Where a fourth bed floor is 
needed he assigns it to general nursing for cases which will not 
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GENERAL NURSING 


MATERNITY NURSING 


SURGICAL NURSING 


MEDICAL NURSING & PEDIATRICS 


STERILE SUPPLY & RESIDENCES 


OBSTETRICS 


SURGERY 


X-RAY & LABORATORY, 
PHYSICAL MEDICINE 


need to make much use of any special services. This system mini- 


mizes elevator travel between services and nursing units, puts a 
quarter or third of the patients on the ground floor, another quarter 
or third one flight up, cuts elevator travel by visitors at least in half. 

This contiguity principle is now fairly widely accepted in hos- 
pital planning (although plenty of modern exteriors on tall, new 
hospitals still belie it). Now Rosenfield is thinking it through to 
greater flexibility and adapting it to expansion needs and the spate 
of ever growing community services. His North Shore hospital 
(above—now under construction) shows most of his latest thinking. 

Outstanding feature of North Shore is its horizontal expanda- 
bility. When the second nursing wing is added (see isometric) 
capacity will double from 182 to 364 beds. Actually the project 
is so thoroughly planned for this expansion that it could more 
accurately be called a 364-bed hospital to be built in two stages.* 

Floor pantries and day rooms are sized for the full load; kitchen, 
laundry and boiler plant have pipes and space for the extra 
equipment; another pair of operating rooms will bring the second 
floor of the service wing to first-floor length; additional delivery- 


* See News department for picture of York & Sawyer’s doubling hospital 


designed for the army. 
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suite space is already built into the third floor. For the nonce the 
hospital weighs in at 592 sq. ft. per bed; expanded it will have 
465. The first figure is high, the second slightly under average. 

Rosenfield and the planning committee had another choice: they 
could have saved $70,000 temporarily by building the first two 
stories of both nursing wings in stage I, adding the second two 
stories in stage II. But meanwhile patients would have been 
trundled up to the service wing’s third floor, stage II construction 
would eventually eat up the savings on stage I, vertical addition 
would be more disturbing to the going hospital. North Shore’s 
nursing slab is justified economically, Rosenfield thinks, only be- 
cause it will be expanded horizontally. Otherwise he would not 
stack 182 beds into four stories. 


Note that: 1) pediatrics shares the ground floor with medical 
nursing; 2) general nursing occupies the fourth floor. Thereby 
hangs another tale of the contiguity principle. The horizontally 
contiguous hospital will work out right only if its statistical base is 
right. Any bad miscalculation on the proportion of medical beds 
needed, for example, means shuffling cases out of their proper units 
and makes the system almost as amorphous as the old tower. 

Once bed proportions are correctly figured, pediatrics offers a 
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unit handy for juggling, because it is small and because there is 
really no “best” place for it. For instance, in hospitals where the 
maternity load will be light, Rosenfield puts pediatrics and ma- 
ternity on one floor. Sometimes he puts pediatrics on the fourth 
floor. Studies for North Shore indicated that thorough-going medi- 
cal nursing would take the lightest load, thereby fixing pediatrics 
on the first floor. The full general nursing unit at the top of the 
stack takes cases not intimately tied up with any services, provides 
a good hedge for flexibility. With one such variation or another, 
Rosenfield is convinced that in the US stacking for contiguity 
makes sense in any large or medium general hospital with adequate 
site space. In general hospitals of undeveloped countries it does 
not, because there the surgical load is far too heavy. 


Now for the problem of the swollen first floor—which has begun 
to plague even hospitals whose patients are all aloft with adminis- 
tration and outpatient departments tucked beneath them. Hospital 
extras are growing: North Shore has the works, even to a com- 
munity auditorium. Here (and in many of his Puerto Rican 
buildings) Rosenfield goes wholeheartedly horizontal with adminis- 
tration, outpatients and the extras, builds extensive one-story struc- 
tures, welcomes the chance to drop patios into his hospitals. 
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ROSENFIELD 


HORIZONTALITY (continued) 


His 600-bed addition to the 800-bed tuberculosis hospital center 
at Rio Piedras exhibits another trick. First Rosenfield combined 
its 12 nursing units into three groups (male, female, surgical-ob- 
stetrical) each two stories high. He placed the first two groups 
in a straight line end to end, then turned forward the ends which 
would have touched, making a two-floor gap. Into this gap he put 
public spaces and administration. He modified the two short for- 
ward nursing wings into admitting wards on the ground floor, 
isolation on the second. The third group lies above the other two, 
straddling the gap. 

It all works out very neatly indeed. First and second floors of 
the rear service wing have diagnostic and medical facilities for the 
first two nursing groups and for outpatients from other buildings 
of the center. Surgery on the third floor matches with surgical 
nursing. Fourth-floor obstetrics (this is the island-wide center for 
delivery of tubercular mothers) matches maternity nursing. This 
special hospital is organized somewhat like a general hospital 
without extras, shows one way patients in a big institution can be 


kept close to the ground with only modest single-story burgeoning. 


BIG NURSING UNITS 


Rosenfield, in a minority on this question, feels he is lighting 
against a sacred cow, He points out that different people and even 
whole nations adhere emotionally to the belief that a certain number 
of beds represents the apogee (in France 22, in the US 25-35, in 
Finland 37, etc). Rosenfield thinks some units as large as 70 beds 
are not only feasible but desirable. “I’m not stubborn about it.” 
he says, “but I like to sell my ideas where I can.” 

The two chief arguments against big nursing units run like this: 
1) the smaller the number of beds per unit, the better for the 
patient: 2) big units mean long corridors and tired nurses. 

“Nonsense,” says Rosenfield. To point No. 1 he replies that too 
many units spell poor supervision, which is not good for patients. 
Big nursing units, he points out, are assigned proportionately more 
nurses than small units; in themselves they do not save on num- 
bers of nurses. But big units mean fewer units, hence fewer super- 
visors, chosen more selectively. Dividing a hypothetical 200-bed 
hospital into eight units averaging 25 beds requires eight super- 
visors on each shift and he believes a 200-bed hospital can hardly 
hope to fill eight supervisory jobs, day and night. without medi- 
ocrity, Supervisors would be better. he argues. if there were only 
four units, two of 70 beds each for medicine and surgery, and per- 


haps one at 26 for maternity and one at 34 for pediatrics. 
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This 600-bed tuberculosis hospital for adult patients has 
ingenious plan for keeping nursing units close to the 
ground. Across oval plaza is 200-bed children’s hospital 


(shown partially in left foreground of rendering). 





He adds that the 25-35 bed nursing unit—far from retaining 


the advantages of more personal nursing—has become a stronghold 
of assembly-line care. The patient sees a constant procession of 
strangers in white, one with a thermometer, the next with medicine, 
the third with an enema bag; because of changing shifts and days 
off. the patient is lucky to see the same nurse twice. 

To point No. 2 he replies that just as the effective distance be- 
tween New York and London has changed. so has the effective dis- 
tance of the nursing corridor, owing partly to modern intercommu- 
nication systems between nurses’ station and patients’ rooms. partly 
to more inventive organization of the unit. 

To shorten the corridor further, Rosenfield has lately devised a 
system of partitioned wards with nurses’ substations (see plan). 
Each ward includes nurses’ cabinets and a counter for chartwork. 
Cabinets hold materials usually kept only at the nurses’ station and 
All this 


makes trips to the main station few and far between. One nurse 


utility room, toilets are equipped for bed-pan washing. 


usually with one or two practical nurses and an orderly under her 
supervision—takes full care of the patients in her ward, a system 
known as “team nursing.” This partitioned ward with substation is 
valuable even for a hospital like Beth-El which has standard-sized 


(33-bed) nursing units. Its advantages: 
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Divided 8-bed ward at Beth-El is similar to plan below. Same scheme is 
sometimes used to break deeper 12-bed wards into 3-bed alcoves. Nurse's 


substation backs against corridor. Beth-El interiors by Designs for Business. 
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1. Patients are rarely left unattended; 


N 


Old-fashioned personal nursing (now regarded as highly pro- 

gressive in hospital circles) is made easier to handle: 

3. Nursing itself includes more variety and less boredom than is 
the case in highly specialized. assembly-line systems; 

1. Economy of the large ward is coupled with the greater flexi- 
bility and amenity of the semiprivate room: 

5. Removing one bed from an alcove provides that long-sought 
paradox, “the cheap private room.” 

For the Beth-E] addition, Rosenfield also reorganized the nursing 
services (see plan). He sees no reason other than custom for the 
usual array of corridor-to-window rectangles, bases his reorganiza- 
tion on step-saving. 

Note also the split doors into patients’ rooms, a device which 
makes it unnecessary for a nurse to push a bed-width door every 
time she goes in and out. Instead of the usual 3’-6” to 3’-10” door- 
ways. Rosenfield uses a 4’ opening, equipment with a 2!’ door for 
ordinary use and a 114’ panel which is opened only when a bed 
must be pushed through. In effect. this is a neater, unclattery ver- 
sion of the swinging “barroom” doors in old hospitals. 


Rosenfield’s unorthodox views on the nursing unit go further 


than size. He is impatient with the concept of the hospital as a 
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Vursing services as organize d 
for Beth-El bed addition. Plan 


belou shows their location. 























floors of Beth-El bed 


have differing ward 


Different 
addition 
schemes for efficiency compar- 
ison: second floor (above) has 


8-bed groups with substaticns 





(see Plan No. 1): Plan 2 
- shows unpartitioned 4-bed 
} = wards with substations: Plan 
—_—_——- - 
—" 3 has partitioned 4-bed wards, 
no substations. 





good hotel, believes that most of mankind is less concerned about 
recovering in luxury than it is about paying its bills, is convinced 
that a choice between fancy rooms and the best diagnostic and 
therapeutic facilities should always be resolved in favor of the 
facilities. 

“It is far better to have a good hospital to go to in the hour of 
need, even if you have to rest in a large ward.” he says, “than to 
sleep in a private room in a hospital that has an X-ray bottleneck 
or an unsafe nursery. 

He believes that many hospital boards have unrealistic notions 
about the number of private beds their communities can support: 
he cites the case of a board which planned, by rule-of-thumb, to 
allot private rooms for one-third the beds in its new hospital: an 
economic survey showed that the town lacked enough well-to-do 
families to support one private bed. After a nursing unit has been 
allotted sufficient private beds for medical, emotional and economic 
needs, Rosenfield thinks that ideally the remaining beds should be 
in rooms three beds deep. or in six-bed wards. “This is the most 
the difficult 


people who believe in the hotel-hospital to accept. 


economical arrangement,” he “and most for 


says, 


“The very best hospital is the one that is not needed. Better to 


spend resources on prevention than on cures in luxury.” 








































ROSENFIELD 


FOUR-PURPOSE WINDOWS 


> for view 
> for sunshine and breeze 
> for agoraphilia 


> for germicidal daylight 


Before he begins his comprehensives, Rosenfield is already 
peopling his hospitals with appreciators of the view. He likes to 
imagine a tired surgeon at Rio Piedras tuberculosis hospital getting 
a lift from the breathtaking sight of San Juan and the distant sea 


| 


beyond the surgery corridor, or a patient at North Shore drawing 
serenity from the green and rolling land. He orients patients’ rooms 
first for view (plus breeze in the tropics), second for sunshine. 


‘ > , . ‘ P Photo by Atlanti 
His preferences for sun orientation run (in order) : southeast. roto by Atlanti 


south. east. northeast. southwest. For the sake of the best views and Facade of children’s tuberculosis hospital at Rio Piedras shows opaque 
breeze he will accept any orientation except north or west on the projected sash used for sun-control louvers, hurricane protection. 
major side of the nursing wing. He controls excessive sunshine by 

overhangs or—in the tropics—by filling the projecting sash of bier ed, o% ye 


windows with cement-asbestos panels instead of glass (see photo). 





He protects tropical balconies and terraces with’ column-to-column., 


floor-to-ceiling folding doors. (Normally such doors and opaque 





A with w ane { a e 
sash are merely adjusted for shade; they are closed only for hur- i 
ricanes.) In tropical operating rooms he glazes inside the opaque | yaa 
sash or uses heat-absorbing double glazing with an overhang. Cc 


Whatever the latitude, Rosenfield does not favor windowless és 


O 4 





operating rooms. He cites instances of surgeons who fainted at 





A 

% 

yt 
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; a 
operations during the first wartime blackouts, says many people } ie 
suffer less overt manifestations of claustraphobia, believes most of concrete block” | 
us who are not claustraphobes are at least agoraphiles. In fact he I" shelf below silt“ | ~ radiator ¢ 


does not favor windowless anything, will use a basement below Si) eon 


grade for nothing but storage. ; 
To add glass area: above, pipes at col- 








He stresses the germicidal value of daylight even for facilities umn face; below, pipes carried hori- 


facing north. (Direct sunshine is one of the swiftest germ killers zontally below spandrel slab. Photo 
in existence, but even light reflected from an overcast sky through shows horizontal runs at North Shore. 
double-glazed north windows is potent.) He is convinced that 
natural daylight is cheaper, safer and apt to reach more corners 
than germicidal lamps. He shudders at windowless kitchens, believes 
they hamper vermin control. He almost never ends a corridor with 
a blank wall, thinks large blocks of daylight (with sun-dappled ; 
view if possible) at corridor ends do wonders for a.hospital’s 
tangible and intangible atmosphere. © 
He prefers a minimum of masonry in his facades for: 1) un- c 
limited (controlled) daylight; 2) freedom in internal planning: | 
3) economy. Costs on his jobs indicate that strip windows are 





cheaper than conventional masonry-plus-windows provided about 








10% of the windows are fixed glass. 


l'o increase windows, decrease masonry, he uses two devices: 








1. He places the column inside the building face, leaving a space 

















between the column’s external face and the spandrel; then he runs sate iaaiien 


| 
ae O 
1D 


metal lath and plaster 








}+—+—_—_—+ 


pipes along the external face of the column rather than in masonry 





e e e a = eee foe i: 
pockets at the sides. He protects the pipes with a thin sheet of . 


masonry (see detail). With this construction he is apt to use an 


upturned spandrel beam (above instead of below the ceiling). This 


> window opening —— 


carries windows full from sill to ceiling. 


! 


2. Or—with columns again placed inside the face—he carries 





pipes horizontally at each floor under the spandrel slab (see photo 
and details), for the full length of a wing. The horizontal runs join 


vertical stacks only at the ends of the wing. This scheme does not 








require the thin sheet of masonry, permits continuous strip win- 
dows throughout a wing, has the added advantage of permitting 
exact duplicate modules. 


li PLAN AT COLUMN 
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Pulling services out from under and over the patients, as Rosen- 





field does, results in a nice by-product: the chance to discriminate 

| “ ~ 

= between bay sizes for nursing wings and service wings. Generally 
" 1 

I HI | | | Rosenfield uses a 22’ bay (to get minimum 1014’ rooms) for nurs- 

f_I} IIL IIL ea HL ) 2 





ing wings, likes to fit kitchens and laundries into the downhill 
CONVENTIONAL SCHEME side of a slope beneath. But he finds this bay wasteful for labora- 
tories, operating rooms and the like, saves almost 10% of length 
in service wings with 20’ column spacing. (He has also tried 19 





bays, finds them too tight.) 
To restudy an old grid or determine a new one, Rosenfield be- 
gins with what he calls “a study of space for the horizontal patient 





and the vertical people and their tools around him.” From an 
intimate-scale scrutiny of this sort he arrives at the larger scale 








dimensions of the room, then of the bay. For an example, see di- 





mensioned plan of typical doctor’s consultation room at Sidney 


—_— 
. 
Semen | f+ — tf 





PLAN 
Hillman Health Center. These were key rooms; each required 
space for consultation with a patient and his family, a curtained 


aan Soe examination alcove, dressing rooms for incoming and outgoing 


To give New York State Veterinary College identical-width mod patients. The resulting bay (1%, offices) was 21’. 


ules, Rosenfield discarded conventional window spacing, divide ar . . r : 
™ . w spacing, divided Similar study of offices and laboratories for New York State 
bay into equal parts from column center to column center. , : . . , . ae ' 

Veterinary College (on which construction is to begin in the spring) 


ieee a reduced the client’s selection of 12’ x 16’ room sizes to 11’ x 15’, 
Sl ; saved 14% in floor space. 
This Veterinary College boasts another refinement in modular | 
construction: all offices.and laboratories are in even multiples of 
5’-8”, a degree of regimentation that was desirable in this case. | 
To achieve this, Rosenfield narrowed the windows next to columns, 
so the distance from column center to mullion would preserve the 
5’-8” rhythm (see diagram). Advantages: 1) standardization sav- 


ings in flooring, built-in equipment, interchangeability, mainte- 





nance; 2) spared feelings for those academicians who would have 
got little (9-9) instead of big (12’-11’) offices. 
Rosenfield is equally disposed toward steel or flat slab reinforced 





concrete construction, makes his choice on the basis of comparative 
costs. He avoids planning for vertical expansion (“all those people 
tramping around over the patient”) which cancels out a principal 














advantage of steel. He abhors random column spacing which can- 
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TYPICAL MEDICAL CONSULTATION ROOM 


[e—3'- 10a} e-3'- cels out a principal advantage of concrete. Generally concrete gets 
4" 


a 
the nod for economy. 


“Our quest for uniformity, repetition and strict adherence to the 
Size of consulting rooms determined bay 


module alarms some people,” says Rosenfield. “They cry, ‘A fac- 
at Sidney Hillman Health Center. ' , 


tory!’ We do not flinch before this frightful accusation. We would 
° ° 4 be proud to design hospitals and medical teaching buildings that 





are as clean and beautiful as some modern factories.” 
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LOCATION: Elmwood, N. J. 
KELLY & GRI ZEN, architects and engineers 


MAURICE MANTEL, associate in charge 
BECK, SIMON & MANTEL, structural engineers 
THE FERBER CO., general contractor 

























































borrows department-store technique to 


triple its customer capacity—a prototype 


Photos: Gottscho-Schleisner 
Here is the new look in supermarkets. Gone are the tra- 
ditional long. high rows of shelves that block the view 
of the rest of the store. Gone is the assembly-line effect 
of formally aligned counters and shelves. Gone, too, are 
the knots of customers delayed on the assembly line at 
the meat and produce counters. 

Instead, Grand Union has applied the best department- 
store design techniques to its newest and largest store— 
in an Elmwood, N. J. shopping center. Result: Except 
that it principally sells food, this 24,000 sq. ft. supermarket 


VL} /, 


could actually be a department store. 


/ 


> Sales islands are informally arranged on a loose wagon- 
wheel pattern. 

> Impulse items—exotic foods, flowers and potted plants 
greet customers as they enter and leave the sales floor. 
> Demand departments (meats, produce, essential canned 
goods and staples) are farthest from the entrances. 

> Stocking the sales floor is unobtrusively done at three 
points with conveyors and a dumb-waiter from a lower 
stock area. 

> Reserve stock on the sales floor is kept out of sight 
behind departments along the wall. 

> Color defines and advertises each department. Adjacent 
departments have related colors so that the entire sales 
area has a running harmony of colors. In all, 19 colors 
were used in the store. 

> High-intensity general lighting augments the colors. 
Slimline fluorescents throughout give a whopping 100 
foot-candles at counter height. 

> Display lighting accents special departments and special 


sales areas. 


Successful experiment 

This radical departure from accepted supermarket layout 
naturally raises the questions: How well does it work and 
does it pay off? 

Grand Union believes it both works well and pays off 
handsomely and therefore plans to build certain future 
stores along the lines of this prototype. According to the 
owners estimates, three times the normal number of 
customers can be handled with the department-store lay- 
out—and for three good reasons: 1) the plan disperses 
people throughout the entire area instead of bunching 
them in narrow constricting aisles; 2) it permits people 
to see and identify all departments from any part of 
the floor thus cutting down on the “wandering around” 
time lost in other stores: 3) it keeps stock carts and stock 


personnel off the sales floor as much as possible. ; 
Department-store techniques used in new supermarket place impulse 


Unique slanted trays of adjustable width form racks items near entries, put fixtures in informal islands and bring high 
for canned and packaged goods in a patented “Food-O- (100 fc) intensity general lighting to bear on merchandise. 
Mat” along the rear wall. Diminishing items are _ re- 
placed by clerks out of sight behind the racks; all stock 
is pushed forward in the racks by gravity so that few 
empty racks ever appear. In addition the self-feeding 





rack system keeps all canned and packaged goods in neat 





alignment at all times. 
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1. Large signs for “Bake Shop” and “Home Center” char- 


acterize all major-department identification. 


2. Ends of informally arranged island fixtures in grocery 


section display items on special sale, 


3. Houseware section contains items not generally found in 


grocery stores: pots, pans, kitchen stools, step ladders. 


4. Meat counter with two-way wall mirror is serviced from 


rear. Wide aisle permits traffic around produce center as well. 


5. At packaging stations behind meat counter, meat is re- 


ceived via conveyor, cut, weighed, priced and packaged. 
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Basement level of supermarket has conveyor system to route 


processed produce, canned and packaged goods to floor above. 


Even an empty-bottle return under checkout counters was in- 


stalled to keep sales floor clear at all times. 
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Open front lobby to Grand Union offices is directly beneath tower 


Prepackaged fresh meat cuts can be individually selected; the 
supply is replenished by clerks hidden behind a two-way mirror 
where they cannot interfere in any way with customers’ activities. 

A “hospitality bar” near the checkout counters offers exotic 
and expensive—foods. It successfully tempts shoppers who would 
not otherwise look for caviar, rare foreign cheeses and the like. 


A new approach to service 


Canned and packaged goods enter the basement stock floor through 
one door at the rear of the building, meat is received at another 
rear entrance while produce is delivered at a third (ground floor) 
entrance at the front of the building. (This does not inhibit cus- 
tomer traffic since produce deliveries take place early in the 
morning before the store is open.) All goods are processed and 
marked then placed on the conveyor system and routed to the 
proper area of the sales floor above. Meats are raised to the sales 
floor in bulk by a dumb-waiter and there the cutting, weighing. 
pricing and packaging take place behind the sales counter out of 


sight of customers. 


Suburban office headquarters 


Grand Union’s prototype supermarket lies under the watchful eye 


of high executives of the home office—located in spanking new. 







Ben Schnall 


Photos 





























Reception room to executive wing opens off tower floor 
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Office wings 56’ wide ure broken by one line of columns 


air-conditioned quarters above the store. Formerly located in 
crowded Manhattan, Grand Union was in the vanguard of those 
companies that have headed for the suburbs to achieve better 
employee relationships, reduce labor turnover and increase opera- 
tional efficiency. 

The dominant eight-story (24’ x 80’) tower (see p. 136) houses 
the office of the president, lounges, reception rooms and elevator 
lobbies with the top two floors being used for elevator and air- 
conditioning machine rooms. Its 24’ width is spanned without 
columns which gives great flexibility to tower floors. 

Three hundred administrative employees and department execu- 
tives are housed in three-level wings sprouting from both sides 
of the tower. These office areas were purposely kept long and 
narrow to insure plenty of natural light (though recessed fluores- 
cents can produce 30 foot-candles at desk level without the aid 
of any natural light). Common width of the wings is 56’ with 
one row of columns splitting each wing down the center to produce 
24’ x 28’ bays. What partitioning is used in the wings consists 
of low, freestanding panels with upper portions of glass. Lights 
in the strip windows are fixed with the exception of one light in 
each bay that opens to facilitate exterior window washing. 

The entire structure (including other retail space in the shop- 
ping-center building) is designed so that another floor may be 


added in the future. 
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Prefabricated fluted aluminum panels with 2%" insulation 





cover spandrels and comprise the curtain wall for office 
floors. Only six weeks were required to enclose the entire 


office area. Speed of erection made curtain walls cheaper 





than conventional wall structure. 


Insulated plywood pan 
els with glazed yellou 
ceramic on steel form 
street-level wall of one 
side of the supermarket. 
7 } eS€ pane ls are only 


2” thick from finish to 





finish 


Prefabricated curtain walls 


The one-building Elmwood shopping center strikes an- 
other blow for light, fire-protected wall construction as 
opposed to traditional heavy and expensive concrete 
backup construction. In the absence of restrictive codes 
prohibiting lightweight walls, architects Kelly & Gruzen 
used curtain walls of prefabricated fluted aluminum 
panels on all but the end and tower walls. a 

The prefabricated wall sections are 2’ wide and come 
in any specified length. Sill, mullion and head details 
were designed with aluminum exterior finishes to har- 


monize with the panels. The inside portion of the panel pC hui Li0K 
is a 214” thickness of spun glass insulation encased in 
} t 


light steel which is simply painted to provide the in- 
terior finish. 
Delivered cost of the panels was $2.16 per sq. ft. Once 
the structural steel was in place, panels were speedily sts SECTION THRU SILL 
erected, Office areas. for example, were completely en- 
- nside muilion cover 
closed six weeks after steel was up. 
In contrast to the metal curtain walls on front and 


i . : 8 ga steel 
| rear elevations. end walls of the building and the towe1 
' 


4 —— = 2 -_———— --—~—- 
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walls are made of brick or precast stone with block ia toll 
Sere 8 ga supporting 
’” 


| backup. Floors are 2” thick concrete slabs poured on 
metal lath atop steel bar joints spaced 24” on center. 

Insulated plywood panels 2” thick with a facing of 
vlazed ceramic on light steel form one wall of the super- F ) (ESOS 
market at street level. Inside face of the panel wall is 
painted. While delivered cost of these panels was high 
($3.50 per sq. ft.) the architects felt it was justified for a 


decorative. facing material. 
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If agricultural colleges teach every aspect 


of husbandry, why are there no construction colleges teaching 


every aspect of this still bigger industry, 


to train architects, engineers and builders side by side? 


—by Tyler S. Rogers 


Technical director of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp 


past president of the Producers Council. 


There are 178 colleges of agriculture, each teaching all 
the various branches of husbandry. 

But the construction industry, now bigger than agricul- 
ture, still has not a single college teaching all its arts and 
sciences together. Instead we have architectural schools, 
engineering schools, even a school of homebuilding busi- 
ness. 

But still there is a painful lack of appreciation, respect 
and understanding throughout the building industry be- 
tween the design professions, the contractor-builder group 
and the manufacturers and suppliers of materials. It takes 
years of experience to break down almost instinctive bar- 
riers between these three interdependent factors. 

Architects know architecture, builders know construction 
methods, manufacturers know their own and competitive 
materials. But very often architects do not know enough 
about building materials and methods to win the respect of 
these other groups, and very frequently builders and ma- 
terials men do not understand the problems of the architect 
sufficiently to deserve the professional designers’ trust. 

All this division works against the integration of the 


industry and the best interests of everyone in it. 


Divided schools: a divided industry 
The cause of this narrowness of interest, | believe, is rooted in 
our present educational system. 

At least there is a striking parallel between these industry 
schisms and the division of our schools. Each of the arts and 
sciences which, together with business and finance, must be brought 
together to create the towns and cities and the buildings we need, is 
now taught as a separate thing by itself. Each study is isolated from 
the others by a peculier vacuum of self-interest. 

Architecture is taught by methods which tend strongly to create 
a sense of self-sufficiency. Executive director E¢mund R. Purves. 
in a report to the AIA directors, once said, “The talent for criticism 
is so highly developed in every architect. and his conviction of 


Education for an integrated building industry 


Tint ype s ine 





personal justification is so ingrained, that he seldom concedes a 
solution as satisfactory that is not his own.” 

Engineering is taught by wholly different methods but each 
branch is, in itself, so complex and requires so much concentra- 
tion that in the end one type of engineer rarely has adequate com- 
prehension of the scope and significance of the others, 

Business administration is taught as science in itself, but you can, 
if you wish, take courses in engineering administration, building 
contracting, building management, and hospital, hotel or institu- 
tional management, all of which necessarily embrace a general 
comprehension of the related construction arts and sciences. It is 
noteworthy that Trinity College’s new course in the “Business of 
Home Building” has been inaugurated by its Department of Busi- 


ness Administration. 


Ignorance: misunderstanding 

Every architect, engineer, contractor and materials manufacture 
knows that each is dependent for his success upon the success of 
the others, and that his growth depends on the growth of the 
construction industry. No one can operate alone in this field, and 
no group can profit largely unless the whole industry is prosperous. 

And let us humbly remember that not one of us is really re- 
sponsible for creating structures. Each project starts with a man 
who has a need, or an idea. He first gets the help of bankers, 
realtors and perhaps other businessmen and stockholders who de- 
cide that something should be constructed. Only then is an op- 
portunity created for a designer to design, a builder to build, and 
materials men to produce and sell their wares. 

Whatever people do not know or understand they usually fear 
or distrust. 

If one man in the construction industry does not understand 
another with whom he must work, there is likely to develop a 
mistrust that automatically defeats effective cooperation. 

So I feel that our basic educational approach, in which each of 
the arts, sciences and businesses essential to construction is taught 
as an isolated subject, is largely responsible for what our many 
critics call a backward, inefhcient industry. 

I don’t agree that these critics are entirely right, because the 
construction industry, in spite of its lack of conscious integration. 
performed wonders during World War II and has continued to 


(Continued from page 164) 












LEONARDO: painter (left) 
to aircraft engineer (above ), 


PURE DESIGN RESEARCH 


transforms abstract sculpture into new forms for architecture and furniture 








The intense young man peering at you through a maze of strange metallic contrap- 
tions is a 37-year-old, Italian-born painter, sculptor, designer called Harry 
Bertoia, who spends most of his time fastening small glittering snippets of sheet 
metal to pieces of wire, and then fastening these pieces of wire to other pieces 
of wire. When he has fastened enough of these together, he gets something that 
looks at first glance either like a garlanded radio pylon, or like a yard full of 
laundry lines on washday, or finally like a magnificent fish net spangled with 
strange objects dragged up from the bottom of the sea. 

In actual fact—as many critics will testify—Harry Bertoia’s work is among 
the finest in abstract sculpture produced in the US today. 

This story, however, is not primarily about Harry Bertoia’s sculpture. It is 
concerned with Harry Bertoia’s research into the fundamental principles that unite 
all the visual arts—sculpture, painting, architecture, applied design. And the 
story is concerned, also, with the fact that this research for a pure art has produced 
many discoveries directly applicable to architecture and to furniture design. 

















MICHELANGELO: sculptor, painter, 
architect (left and above). 






The principle is not exactly new: Michelangelo was known 
best as a sculptor, next as a painter, finally as a first-rate architect. 
Leonardo's work in all the so-called fine arts led him to an increas- 
ingly active interest in all forms and all structures—and helped to 
make him one of the greatest engineers of all times. More recently, 
the Spanish surrealist sculptor Gaudi produced architecture whose 
influence upon men like Le Corbusier has been important. And 
even today Le Corbusier himself spends more time on painting, 
sculpture and even poetry than he does on architecture itself—for 
the research into pure form, pure space, pure color, pure rhythm, 
proves to have a very distinct bearing upon the design of mullti- 
story apartment structures. 

But in recent US art history Bertoia is a rare phenomenon. His 
counterpart in the sciences has long been a familiar sight in big 
corporations such as DuPont—-which employs scientists to engage 
solely in pure research at the company’s expense, on the theory 


that the by-product of such pure research may well prove prac- 


tically applicable. 


















Gaupi: metal grilles (above, 
left), wooden chairs (left), 
sculptured architecture 


(above). 










poe t. pamphl feer and 
are hite ( t-planner. 


It now turns out that the by-product of pure art may be equally 
practical, Just as the Duke of Milan realized that a captive Leon- 
ardo, doing painting and sculpture, might also hit upon some won- 
derful new gadgets equally useful in peace or war, so American 
architects and producers of modern furniture have found that 
Harry Bertoia is no esthetic recluse, but a man who can give them 
something they badly need. Two years ago Hans Knoll, who pro- 
duces the furniture designs of a whole series of artists, architects 
and designers, set up Bertoia in a barn and workshop in Pennsyl- 
vania. There Bertoia pursued experiments in pure art (especially 
metal sculpture) in the hope that the by-product might some day 
prove useful in architecture and interior design, and marketable. 
This month much of that hope was realized: Bertoia’s wire chairs 
are in production, and his architectural screens and grilles have 
been specified for use—not as decoration but as integral architec- 
tural elements—in the staff restaurant of a giant US corporation, 
and in the cocktail lounge of architect Minoru Yamasaki’s new St. 


Louis airport building. 





Belou e 


as light-diffusers in modern chandeliers: pedestals con- 


Bertoia’s sketches suggest use of spangled screens 


tain light source: beam is directed upward to Uluminate 


metal clusters, give them soft, emberlike glow, 


Photos above: Acme Wide Wor 
Pix; {rvix Vas: Vichole Wulle 
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LE CORBUSIER: painter, sculptor, 
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Abstract lithograph shows how Bertoia plays 


with simple, related forms in space. 


The effect architecturally of Bertoia’s screens, which will set up 
a scintillating kind of interior arbor around the activities which 
they enclose, hardly needs to be explained. But the new Bertoia 
chairs shown on these pages may at first seem to have very little 
in common with the abstract construction pictured next to them. 
FoRUM consequently got Bertoia to talk about them, answer ques- 
tions about them. 

To Bertoia, as this conversation revealed, the chairs and the 
sculpture are just about the same thing. Said he, “In the sculpture 
I am concerned primarily with space, form and the characteristics 
of metal. In the chairs many functional problems have been satis- 
fied first—while the sculptural element is quite nonfunctional. But 
when you get right down to it the chairs are studies in space. form 
and metal, too.” 


Question: Did Bertoia think the chairs ought to look like 
sculpture? 
Bertoia: “Well, I am really in sympathy with the Japanese idea of 
interior design—that the best furniture is no furniture at all. But 





Metal screen (right), similar in construc- 
tion to abstraction in color plate (left), 
serves as space-divider between related, 
open areas in a modern building. Ber- 
toia feels that natural light will bounce 
around within screen and right through 
it. Result: a screen that provides some 
visual privacy but does not shut out 
all light. 

New Bertoia chair (left) is shown 
beside Bertoia sculpture. Chair seat has 
pivot with rubber “brake” designed to 
permit movement of an inch or two 
backward and forward. 


<< 
Herbert Matter 
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Similar lithograph technique produces patterns 


intended for use in printed fabrics, 


if you will look at these chairs you will find that they are mostly 
made of air, just like the sculpture. Space passes right through 
them.” He made an expressive gesture suggesting space passing 
through a chair. “Besides, we don’t have the Japanese tradition in 
the West. We need more comfort. The human form can’t be rede- 
signed, and chairs that really fit the human form are going to look 


a little sculptural.” 


Question: What was the relationship between his abstract 
sculpture and his furniture design—for example, the chair 
pictured to the left? 


Bertoia: “You'll see that the sculpture is made up of a lot of little 
units—” pointing to a hexagonal wire frame decorated with pieces 
of sheet metal—*‘and these rectangles or triangles or hexagons are 
added together and produce one large rectangular (or hexagonal) 
sculpture. The same with the chairs. This chair has a lot of little 
diamond shapes in its wire cage and they all add up to one very 
large diamond shape. and this is the shape of the whole chair. It 


is a really organic principle, like a cellular structure.” 






































PURE DESIGN RESEARCH 


Question: What about his principles of support? 
Bertoia: “Everything should be separated according to function. 
In the sculpture you have one kind of metal rod, or nails welded 
and braised together, and that is the horizontal support. It is very 
clear, there is no confusion. The sheet metal pieces act only ver- 
tically—they are held in place by the rods. 

“Now in the chairs we have done the same thing. In the chairs 
there is a strong supporting structure made of rods. Then there is 
the thing that is supported—a diamond-shaped form or something 
like it. There is a very clear direction. I like things to be very, 
very clear in that respect.” 

Question: Bertoia was known also as a painter. Had his 
painting influenced his chair design to any extent? 


Bertoia: “Only indirectly. I used to make paintings on the most 
transparent paper I could find—paint just a shape here, leave a 
lot of space around it, and then another shape and another color 
there. Then I would stretch the paper on a frame and hang it up 
against the light. The colors would float in the air, some closer, 
some farther back. I started to get interested in all these space 
experiments long ago—at Cranbrook after I had been there a little 
while—and the floating-in-space idea is now in the chairs too.” 


Question: Did Bertoia have more to say about the peculiar 

occupation of doing abstract sculpture on the one hand 

and very practical objects on the other? 
Bertoia: “Everybody is a specialist now,” said he. “I am trying 
to take in as much of the world as I can. There are many points 
of contact with other people. A week ago | met a man who did 
research in cosmic rays. After we talked for a while we found 
many things in common. This sculpture, especially—” he pointed 
to a metal frame filled with needlelike objects—‘‘was something 
we found we both had in common... . 

“The cosmic-ray specialist could explain it better than I,” he 
smiled cryptically. “But anyway we understood one another per- 
fectly. And at any rate I try to find out as much as possible about 
anything I do—-and sometimes the thing I think has no purpose 
at all, like this sculpture, turns out to be actually very useful.” 


Bertoia is a very busy man. The Knoll workshop has several 
assistants and they are very hard at work solving practical details 
for architectural screens no less than furniture. At the same time, 
Harry Bertoia will continue his researches in pure abstract art 
for these have paid off handsomely and in design—as well as in 


the business world—nothing succeeds like success. 
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Pictures on this page show several variations 


on the basic line of Bertoia chairs. 


All are made of formed wire supported on a rod frame. 


Picture at top of page shows typical Bertoia 
“birdcage” sculpture, very close in spirit 


to wire chairs now being produced. 
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Photos: Herbert Matter Studio Associates Inc. 
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Vain floor lobby of WCAU’s new suburban station (below) is reac hed by ramp (above) from lower rear driveway entrance. 


_— - High windows in these public spaces are only ones in the building. 
William <A. Rittase 



























































TV- RAD i O C F NTE R uses special truss to increase studio flexibility 


al THE AUSTIN CO., designers, 
engineers and builders 
, GEORGE HOWE and ROBERT MONTGOMERY BROWN, 


consulting architects 


e 
t 


This is the first large building completed that has been designed 


for large-scale radio-TV broadcasting. In its pioneering, WCAU’s 230 


wew’ 


new TV-radio headquarters in Philadelphia has met and solved the | PARKING ¢ 


major problems of this new building type.* 





> It solves the problem of operational efficiency with a one-story f <9 ; | 
production wing which eliminates the vertical movement of bulky P 
sets and equipment. 2s 2 | 


>It solves the problem of limited operation early in the morning 25. is 








and late at night with a small operational block that can broad- —¥F4 { 


cast or televise when the rest of the building is closed. ee. | FAL — egy 


>It solves the problem of flexible space with a specially designed —-- 1 — | 





*Tele-Truss.” Not only do the 60’ spans clear the studio floor for SITY AVENUE 
& maximum use, but, being free of diagonal members, the trusses —— 
can support platforms, permit free movement for lights and cam- Photos: William A 
eras high above the whole area. 
>It solves the problem of sound control with studio floor slabs 





poured on grade to reduce vibration and with studios isolated 
from the rest of the building by corridors. 

>It solves traffic problems with separate corridors for visitors 
and staff. 

> It solves critical power and air-conditioning requirements with 
dual systems either of which can service the entire building in 
an emergency. 


Operational efficiency primarily concerns the production 
space. Heart of this area is the trio of large studios isolated 





by corridors. A 20’ wide storage and service corridor connects 
the three studios along the side of the building. Thus, the hori- 


Rear of building (above) provides access to lobby ramp and service 
BLDG EQUIPT 


5 CR | a ing consists of single-level studio section and two-level administrative 
. ‘ 


TV STUDIO No! Es } } 2nd FL section. In plan (below) note how corridors isolate studio section for 


facilities on ground floor. Section (left) shows that balance of build- 


sound control. 
MAIN 





GR FL 


AM MCR RECEPST. TV MCR 





zontal movement of sets and equipment from one studio to 








another on the same level is done with the least possible effort. 
Large opposing doors on either side of the service corridor permit ‘ 
trucks to drive straight into the studios to load and unload. 

In addition to the three main studios there is a smaller, dual- 
purpose studio that can handle either TV or radio productions. 
Three regular radio studios occupy the end of the production 





ridor. 





A small operational block on the studio level contains master 


control rooms, news room, news broadcast studio, TV film projec- 





. tion room and record library. This unique area can operate dur- 


ing early morning or late evening hours while the remainder of the 


wing and these too are separated from the TV studios by a cor- 3 


building is closed down. 





Flexibility attained with the special Tele-Truss (a variation on 
the familiar Vierendeel truss) is increased with the ability of the 











* For an account of CBS’s solutions to much the same problems but on a 








bigger scale see the preview of its TV city now abuilding in Hollywood 


AF, May °52, p. 101. ee 
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Control rooms above studio 


floors have slanted, light-inhibit- 
ing glass to eliminate glare from 
bright TV lights. 





truss—and intermediate struts—to take a suspended load. Thus, 
battens, lights and even whole sets may be shifted to any part of 
the studio floor where as many as six productions may be simul- 
taneously set up.Catwalks resting on the lower boom support addi- 
tional lights and cameras to add even more flexibility to the space. 

The concrete floor ofghe studio was carefully surfaced to elim- 
inate all depressions. Result: Camera and sound equipment may 
move quickly to any part of the floor while operating. They may, 
in fact, move from one set to another during a normal station an- 


nouncement. 


Expansion of production facilities will be simple. In effect the 
plan is to duplicate the main studio block on the side of the 
building beyond the service corridor. The added wing will have 
a sefvice-storage corridor adjoining the existing one. These will 
be made into one 40’ wide corridor by removing the present side 
wall. Trucks will still have access from the end of the building. 


Traffic control of production personnel was solved by the wide, 
rear corridor behind she studios. Administrative personnel and 
talent move from the administrative section (and dressing rooms 
on the ground level) along the corridor between the two main 
divisions of the building and so into front entrances to the studios. 
The visiting public is confined to the lobby and the long ramp 
leading to it from a rear ground-level entrance. The one studio 
designed specifically for audience participation opens directly 
from the main lobby. 


Power and air-conditioning requirements in a TV building 
are far more critical than in most ordinary buildings. Control of 
light for studio areas made a windowless building almost manda- 


tory. In fact, the entire building, 


with the exception of the glass- 
fronted lobby and ramp space, is windowless. The building obvi- 
ously must depend on air conditioning and studios with their bright 
lamps must have a continual supply of conditioned air or they 
cannot operate. To reduce the possibility of complete break- 
down, two 200-ton compressors were installed either one of which 
can carry the studio load in an emergency. Critical power require- 
ments produced a dual system with two 13,200-volt primaries 
entering the building from two separate mains and going to two 
1.000 kva substations. Each carries half the load and if one should 


fail the remaining substation could supply the building. 
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TV-RADIO CENTER 


Tele-Truss: A variation on the Vierendeel truss 
specially designed for WCAU spans 60’ dimension 
of main studios, is free of diagonal members so 
equipment and lights range freely on platforms 
high above the studio floor. Trusses are so designed 
that they take a substantial suspended load. Lights. 
battens and even whole sets can be suspended from 


the lower booms. This flexibility permits six sep- 


arate productions to be set up on each studio 


floor. Catwalks through the trusses provide addi- 


tional vantage points for lights and cameras. 










































BUILDING ENGINEERING 


\ study of its many successful applications 
suggests that aluminum is now ready for 
employment as a standard structural ma- 
terial wherever its high strength/ weight 
ratio, rapid erection and high resistance 


to most types of corrosion can be fully 


Associated Press 


exploited. Its cost is still 21% times as high 
as steel, but this gap is narrowing (see 
chart). 






fircraft design exploits high strength-to-deadload 


characteristic of aluminum, obtains rigidity ; : ae 
aap) In spite of the greater initial cost, en- 
through open-webbed joists. continuity and cor- ; : ; 
gineers have found high-strength alumi- 

rugated sections. ; : é ‘ : 
num useful in reducing dead load by as 


PRICE TRENDS favor aluminum much as 65%. hey have also discovered 
that such savings are compounded into 





} bonuses elsewhere—in a building, lighter 
” foundations; in a moving structure, smaller 
a power units. The light metal has proved 
| i a particularly useful in several types of 

A “a structures: 
i ne eo ee ‘a - t+ l. For exposed framing in a corrosive at- 
ie ab ae mosphere—witness aluminum trusses of a 
ok ane a | im | St. Louis locomotive house where original 
steel trusses were eaten away by sulphur- 





ous smoke and had to be replaced every 





12 years; 





2. For reducing dead load to permit cor- 
responding increase in pay load—witness 
125 tons of aluminum used in fire escapes 


STRENGTH CURVES compare yield points ¥ wgrats 
for Baltimore apartment houses; also over 


— ft tt °° °»x+ vO 


2.000 tons of high-strength aluminum used 
HIGH STRENGTH ALUMINUM ALLOY in the liner United States to effect a sav- 
tress | ing of*three times that weight in steel; 
also the Smithfield Street Bridge. Pitts- 
burgh. Pa., where floor steel was replaced 
by aluminum in 1932 to reduce dead 


weight by about 1 ton per ft. run, and 





to give a new lease on life to this 70-year- 


old, 720’ long structure; 
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tress (alum 3. For building additional stories atop 
existing buildings—witness the fourth-story 
extension to Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford. 





, 


England; also the new penthouse atop the 
old Alcan plant at Etobicoke, Canada: 











PHYSICAL PROPERTIES of mild aluminum and mild steel 


Mild aluminum Mild steel] 
NE MEE oibsisicr cee cade ve sene ker 2.7 ; 7.85 
Density (Ibs. per cu. ft.) ..........06-. 169 190 
Elastic limit ......... pa eakaee ee need 30,000-40,000 psi 33,000 psi 
Modulus of elasticity ...............-.. 10.6 x 10° psi 29 x 10° psi 
Melting range ................ sw lee 935-1,.215° F. 2. 765° F. 
Thermal conductivity (at 68° F.)........ 0 32-0.53 Btu 0.08 Btu 
Coefhcient of linear expansion ......... 0.000012 0.000007 
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2 ALUMINUM FOR BUILDING 


Key metal of the twentieth century 






promises to compete with steel as a basic structural material 


1. For structures that have to be trans- 
ported long distances before erection— 
witness Vallot’s climbers’ refuge near the 
summit of Mt. Blane, Switzerland; also 
over 700 prefabricated “permanent” all- 
aluminum houses, schools, hospitals and 
ollice-building units exported from a Brit- 
ish aircraft factory to countries as far 
away as India and Australia where they 
were erected at prices competitive with 
comparable local buildings; 

5. For light nonfireproofed roof trusses in 
single-story industrial buildings using “pin- 
up” frames—in such buildings one large 
erection bolt does the work of several 
smaller ones and trusses can be erected 
rapidly by hand assisted at most by light 
hoisting rigs— witness London airport 
hangars, England, where hinged portal 
frames spanning 125’ were assembled on 


the ground and winched into position. 


Basic facts 

More than 8% of the earth’s crust consists 
of aluminum but, although it is the most 
common metal known, only high-grade 
bauxite deposits are worth mining at 
present. US production was 759,000 tons 
in 1951 (4214% of world production) 
and is estimated to double during the next 
five years. Therefore the price of alumi- 
num is likely to remain stable and might 
well go down, while availability of the 
metal will improve. 

Pure aluminum is a soft, ductile metal 
with a strength of 11,000 psi. Medium 
strength or “mild” aluminum is made by 
adding traces of magnesium and silicon 
followed by heat treatment and quenching, 
which produces the same 40,000 psi 
strength of mild steel. This is the standard 
structural aluminum alloy and costs about 
10¢ per lb. compared with 6¢ for mild 
steel. Its weight is only a third that of 
steel, but its modulus of elasticity is three 
limes as great so that deflections must be 
carefully examined in designing an alumi- 
num structure. High-strength alloys up to 
85.000 psi are made by adding copper, 
manganese and zinc plus more complex 
heat treatment. 

Aluminum alloys have exceptionally 


cood resistance to corrosion in normal 
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structural applications. Forty years ago 


aluminum was used to roof a gasworks in 
Germany; examination in 1946 showed 
accumulation of coal dust, ammonia con- 
densates, sulphur acids, but no adverse 
effect on the metal. This is because sur- 
face corrosion of fresh aluminum forms 
a protective film of aluminum oxide which 
bonds closely to the parent metal and 
prevents any further oxidation. Galvanic 
corrosion occurs between aluminum and 
other metals (except zinc), therefore dis- 
similar metals should not be in contact, 
copper nails should not be used with 
aluminum and steel bolts should be gal- 
vanized. Alternatively, dissimilar metals 
can be insulated by using impregnated 
felt upon zine chromate paint. Aluminum 
is also liable to attack from alkalis; if it 
is likely to be in contact with fresh mor- 
tar or concrete the metal should be coated 
with a bituminous solution. 

Aluminum alloys vary: in their resistance 
to corrosion. High-strength alloys contain- 
ing copper, for instance, offer poor resist- 
ance to sea water. Designers should con- 
sult with manufacturers on the optimum 
alloy to employ under unusually corrosive 
conditions, 

Experienced structural engineers believe 
aluminum is equal to steel in fire resist- 
ance despite the lower melting point of the 
light metal. A fully loaded steel structure 
can withstand 850° F. compared with 
150° F. for an aluminum structure. At 
temperatures above these. the metal, while 
it does not melt. loses strength and buckles 
easily. However, since the heat conduc- 
tivity of aluminum is five times that of 
steel it could take considerably longer to 
heat an aluminum frame to 450° F. than 
a corresponding steel frame to 850° F. be- 
cause of the more rapid dissipation of 
heat. Fire underwriters both in England 
the US fact and rate 


and recognize this 








{rvida bridge in Quebec is built with box 


girder arch ribs braced with lattice girders. 








































Spanning 290’ with a 24 roadway this de 
sign employed only 206 tons of “mild” 
aluminum whereas an equivalent steel struc- 
ture would have required 490 tons of mild 
steel. Low maintenance cost of aluminum is 
expected to offset higher initial costs in 


relatively few years. 





Grasse River bridge, Massena, N. Y., used 
one 100’ span of aluminum 10° deep. It uses 
26! » tons of structural aluminum vs, 64 tons 


for equivalent steel spans. 


Judge 


Aluminum locomotive house trusses 
in east St. Louis, Ill, replace previous 
steel trusses that only lasted 12 years 


in highly sulphurous atmosphere. 





Lightweight aluminum trusses frame 





fourth-story extension to Radcliffe 








Infirmary. Oxtord. England. They 














are made of extruded sections 





erected quickly with light hoisting 





rigs 








characteristic 
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Aircraft design exploits high strength-to-deadload 


of aluminum, obtains rigidity 


through open-webbed joists, continuity and cor- 


rugated sections. 


PRICE TRENDS favor aluminum 



































STRENGTH CURVES compare yield points 

































PHYSICAL PROPERTIES of mild aluminum 








ELONGATION (%) 


Mild aluminum 


and mild steel 
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~ ALUMINUM FOR BUILDING 


Key metal of the twentieth century 





promises to compete with steel as a basic structural material 


A study of its many successful applications 
suggests that aluminum is now ready for 
employment as a standard structural ma- 
terial wherever its high strength/weight 
ratio, rapid erection and high resistance 
to most types of corrosion can be fully 
exploited. Its cost is still 214 times as high 
as steel, but this gap is narrowing (see 
chart). 

In spite of the greater initial cost, en- 
gineers have found high-strength alumi- 
num useful in reducing dead load by as 
much as 65%. They have also discovered 


that such savings are compounded into 


responding increase in pay load—witness 
125 tons of aluminum used in fire escapes 


for Baltimore apartment houses; also over 


Mild steel 


1. For structures that have to be trang” 
ported long distances before erection— 
witness Vallot’s climbers’ refuge near the 
Mt. Blanc, Switzerland; also 
over 700 prefabricated “permanent” alk} 


summit of 


aluminum houses, schools, hospitals and) 
ollice-building units exported from a Brit 
ish aircraft factory to countries as far 
away as India and Australia where they 
were erected at prices competitive with 
comparable local buildings; 

5. For light nonfireproofed roof trusses in 
single-story industrial buildings using “pin- 


up” frames—in such buildings one large 
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30,000-40,000 psi 
10.6 x 10° psi 
935-1,215° F. 
0.32-0.53 Btu 
0.000012 


33,000 psi 
29 x 10° psi 
2,765° F. 
0.08 Btu 
0.000007 


Elastic limit 
Modulus of elasticity 


manganese and zinc plus more complex 


heat treatment. 
Aluminum alloys have exceptionally 


Melting range 
Thermal conductivity (at 68° F.)........ 
Coefficient of linear expansion 
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Forty 
aluminum was used to roof a gasworks in 
1946 


showed 
accumulation of coal dust, ammonia con- 


structural applications. years ago 


Germany; examination in 
densates, sulphur acids, but no adverse 
effect on the metal. This is because sur- 
fresh 


a protective film of aluminum oxide which 


face corrosion of aluminum forms 


bonds closely to the parent metal and 


prevents any further oxidation. Galvanic 


corrosion occurs between aluminum and 


other metals (except zinc), therefore dis- 


similar metals should not be in contact. 


copper nails should not be used with 


aluminum and steel bolts should be gal- 


vanized. Alternatively. dissimilar metals 
can be insulated by using impregnated 


felt upon zinc chromate paint. Aluminum 
if it 
is likely to be in contact with fresh mor- 


is also liable to attack from alkalis: 


tar or concrete the metal should be coated 
with a bituminous solution. 

Aluminum alloys vary in their resistance 
to corrosion. High-strength alloys contain- 
ing copper, for instance, offer poor resist- 
ance to sea water. Designers should con- 
sult with manufacturers on the optimum 
alloy to employ under unusually corrosive 
conditions. 

Experienced structural engineers believe 
aluminum is equal to steel in fire resist- 
ance despite the lower melting point of the 
light metal. A fully loaded steel structure 
can withstand 850° F. 
50° F. for an structure. At 
temperatures above these. the metal, while 


it does not melt. loses strength and buckles 


compared with 


aluminum 


easily. However, since the heat conduc- 
tivity of aluminum is five times that of 
steel it could take considerably longer to 
F. than 
F. be- 
more rapid dissipation of 
heat. Fire underwriters both in England 


and the US recognize this fact and rate 


heat an aluminum frame to 450 
4 corresponding steel frame to 850 
Cause of the 


{rvida bridge in Quebec is built with box 
girder arch ribs braced with lattice girders. 
Spanning 290 with a 24 roadway this de 
“mild” 


aluminum whereas an equivalent steel struc 


sign employed only 206 tons of 


ture would have required 490 tons of mild 
steel. Low maintenance cost of aluminum is 
expected to offset higher initial costs in 


relatively few years. 


Grasse River bridge. Massena, N. Y.. used 
one 100’ span of aluminum 10’ deep. It uses 
26% tons of structural aluminum vs, 64 tons 


for equivalent steel spans 


Judge 


Aluminum locomotive house trusses 


in east St. Louis, Ill. replace previous 
steel trusses that only lasted 12 years 


in highly sulphurous atmosphere. 
















Lightweight aluminum trusses frame 
extension to Radcliffe 
Oxford, England. They 


are made of extruded sections, were 
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Lightweight aluminum house frames can he as 
sembled on the ground and easily manhandled into 


To be 


full advantage 


position. economical aluminum designs 


must take ot prelabri« alion, 





Aluminum fire escapes were approved for 


use in.Baltimore, Md.. 


total of 125 tons of mild aluminum was 


apartment houses. A 


employed. 


Frameless aluminum utility buildings built 
in Nebraska exploit the rigidity of corru- 


fated sections, corrugations being 4 apart 
and 7,” dee P. 


building is > 


Cost of a 52 x 100° x 15° 
8,710 f.o.b. in 18-gauge alumi- 
7,141 f.o.b. 


num, comparing favorably with § 


cost of 18 gauge steel building in view of 


lower transportation and erection costs. 
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Prefabricated aluminum school was produced 
Britain. Built in prefabricated modular sections, 
over 700 similar schools, hospitals and houses have 
been exported as far as India and Australia at 
prices competitive with local buildings. 


Mines 


Bureau of 


aluminum structures the 


same as steel ones 
for single-story applications where no fire- 


proofing is required. 


Design of aluminum structures 


When steel was first used as a structural 


material in building it was expensive to 


produce but cheap to fabricate as com- 


pared with other materials then in use. 
Structural aluminum is in a similar posi- 
tion today. To get the greatest value out 
of this expensive material. designs should 
employ as little of the metal as possible 
make full use of highly de- 


veloped extrusion and forming processes 


and today’s 


to produce framing members that can be 
easily handled, transported and erected. 
To avoid strengthening 
effects of heat 
alloys 


nullifying the 
most aluminum 


difficult 


avoided by 


treatment 
have be shaped cold, a 


and costly business to be 


choosing structural members that can be 
at the they can after- 
heat treatment. As the build- 
United States 


shaping of aluminum beams or plates at 


shaped mill where 


ward receive 


ers of the liner learned, 


the job site will prove inefhcient and 


costly. Extrusions are the most economical 


of aluminum members and can be pro 


duced up to 15” in diameter and up to 
10’ long. Many standard structural shapes 
are now available in mild aluminum and 
all the large aluminum manufacturers pub- 
lish design handbooks giving the proper 
ties of each member. 


Unlike steel. 


hibit any sudden yield point and the stress 


aluminum alloys do not ex 


required to produce a permanent elonga- 
tion of 0.2% (called 0.20% proof stress) 
is taken as the basis for permissible load- 
ing. The yield-point stress for steel is about 
half stress; the 0.2% 


proof stress for aluminum is about two 


its ultimate tensile 


thirds its ultimate tensile stress. Compres 


sive stresses of aluminum alloys are al 


least as great as tensile stresses. while ulti- 
stresses are 60% of ultimate 


mate shea 


stresses, 


tensile 
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Modulus of elasticity of mild aluminum 
is only one third that of mild steel. There- 
fore a mild aluminum beam will deflect 
three times as much as an identical steel 
section for the same loading. Very often 
deflection is more important than stresses 
in the metal. To reduce the deflection of 
the aluminum beam to that of the steel 
beam, the depth of web must be 1.8 times 
as great. Alternatively thicker flanges may 
be employed or continuous design used in 
place of simple design (deflection of a 
simply supported aluminum beam is five 
times that of the same beam when the 
ends are fixed). 

Proper design of an aluminum beam 
can save almost 50% in weight of mate- 
rial, giving no more deflection than an 
equivalent steel member. For tension mem- 
bers the weight saving of mild aluminum 
vs. steel is 669%; for struts 50%. Weight 
of an aluminum frame or truss is there- 
fore between a third and a half that of 
an equivalent steel frame. 

Weight of aluminum required can often 
be still further reduced by using the more 
eficient shapes and thinner sections per- 
missible (there is no need to allow extra 
thickness for possible corrosion as is the 
practice in steel design). 

Expansion of aluminum is twice that of 
steel, which makes it difficult to marry the 
two metals within the same structure. This 
problem was encountered in building the 
liner United States (AF, July °52, p. 119): 
the solution was to lay aluminum deck 
plates during the sunny part of the day 


so they would be fully expanded. 





Aluminum’s best use 
Optimum use of aluminum is achieved 
when both structural components and non- 


structural ones can be integrated into a 
single space frame. This was done in 
frameless utility buildings manufactured in 
Nebraska where rigidity is provided by 
using corrugated aluminum sheet in the 
walls and sloping roofs, the corrugations 


being 4’ apart and 714,” deep. Another 


interesting example is the clerestory roof 
trusses spanning 42’ in a factory at Cam- 

bridge, England. 

Being more ductile and so much lighter 


than steel, mild aluminum can be cut and 
connection holes drilled much more quick- 
ly. Against this advantage must be set the 
fact that US fabricators are not experi- 
enced in handling this new material and 

their contract bids will be higher. 
Welding or flame cutting of heat-treated 
alloys is not advisable because of possible 
loss in strength. Sheet aluminum can easily 
be cut with a wood saw. Holes are drilled 
twice as quickly as in steel and con- 
nections are made with aluminum bolts or 
cold-driven rivets up to 7%” diameter. 





Mdiuminum space-frame clerestory trusses span 42’ in fac- 
tory at Cambridge. England. V-shaped columns are of steel: 


upper surfaces of aluminum trusses are glazed, demonstrat- 






































































and nonstructural units. 





{luminum alert hangars similar in design to steel hangars 
(AF, June 52) for USAF for air transportation to remote 
fields. Picture shows aluminum frame satisfactorily under 


going load tests of 90 psf. 


World's largest moving door is that of Brabazon Assembly 
Hall at Bristol, England. It is 1,045’ long x 65'-9" high 


and is comprised of 32 load-bearing folding leaves of 


aluminum sheet and extrusions. Weight is 200 tons. 
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ECONOMIES IN DOME CONSTRUCTION 


Two simple radial designs in US compared with complicated spherical design 


in Britain raise question: ‘‘Can you cut costs better in the office or on the site’’? 
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/ Construction of 222' diameter steel dome 





at Framingham, Mass. used ribs 30” 


= / 
ew A WF 108 lb. at 10° intervals with 36” 
| WF 245 lb. ring girder. 
— s 
Heavy compression hub at center oj 


dome facilitated erecting arch ribs. 
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Korday Studi 


Similar steel dome spanning 123'-10" 
was built at Ford’s new Research and 
Engineering Center, Dearborn, Mich. 


Arch ribs are spaced on 20° intervals. 
Total weight: 250 tons excluding con- 


crete plank roofing. Erection two weeks. 


Buckminster 





facing material cuts weight of structure 


to 1 lb. per sq. ft. of enclosed area. 
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Fuller's 


with aluminum struts and plastic sur- 





Two steel domes newly completed in the 
US and the huge aluminum dome built for 
the Festival of Britain in 1950 permit g 
comparative analysis of structural efficiency 
versus speed and simplicity of construction, 

Spanning 222’ and 123’-10” respectively, 
the steel domes of the Framingham, Mas. 
shopping center and the Ford Research and 
Engineering Center at Dearborn, Mich, are 
both framed with radial arch ribs meeting 
at a compression hub at the center of the 
dome. This puts the heaviest weight of steel 
at the center where it is least desired byt 
greatly simplifies design and erection. 

In contrast the 342’ dome in Britain js 
composed of two-hinged arches intersecting 
in three main directions to form a series of 
equilateral spherical triangles, with 60 
sides, avoiding any concentration of metal 
in a manner similar to Buckminster Fuller’s 
“geodesic” dome (AF, Aug. °51, p. 144). 

The Framingham dome was erected in 
four weeks and employed 25 Ibs. of steel 
per sq. ft. of area covered; Britain’s dome 
was framed in 29 weeks and took 4.1 |bs. 
of aluminum and 2.3 lbs. of steel (in the 
ring girder)—a total 6.4 lbs. of structure 
per sq. ft. covered. Fuller claims a weather. 
proof geodesic dome spanning 411’ would 
use only 1 lb. of aluminum per sq. ft. The 
great variation between these figures reflects 
the controversy among structural designers 
about the most efficient way of encolsing 


space. 


US design saves labor 


Nothing can be simpler than the design and 
erection technique used in the Framingham 
and Ford steel domes. First the compres- 
sion hub is positioned atop scaffolding. At 
Framingham it was 14’ in diameter and 58’ 
off the ground. Then the steel ring girder is 
erected on 30’ high lally columns and, once 
a large enough segment of the ring girder 
is up to make it structurally self-supporting, 
prefabricated rib arches are swung into 
position between ring girder and hub, to be 
tied with crossbeams and diagonally braced 
with 7%” tension wires. 

At Framingham the ring girder, weigh- 
ing 95 tons, is built of 36% WF 245-b. 
girders with 35 arch ribs spaced on 10° 
centers. These are 30’ WF 108 lb. girders 
with 12” tie beams. The dome is designed 
for a combined live and dead load of 95 
psf and took 440 tons of steel, excluding 4 
20-gauge steel deck weighing 50 tons. 

Architects for the Framingham dome 
were Ketchum, Gina & Sharp; for the Ford 


geodesic dome 
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dome Vorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith; 
Severud-Elstad-Krueger were the structural 


engineers for both. 


British design more efficient 


Though its span of 342’ makes it the largest 
dome ever built, Britain’s Dome of Dis- 
covery weighs only 322 tons (aluminum 
framing ribs, 82 tons; aluminum roof 
rafters, purlins and 12-gauge sheeting, 128 
tons; steel ring girder, 112 tons). In terms 
of pure structural efficiency, therefore. it 
is four times as efficient as the best US 
steel dome (6.4 vs. 25 lbs. per sq. ft. cov- 
ered). On the other hand the design analy- 
sis of this’ statically indeterminate frame 
with its 300-odd degrees of redundancy* 
would frighten all but the most persistent 
of engineers, and since there are hardly any 
identical members this lack of repetition 
would drive contractors’ bids up to prohibi- 
tive heights. 

That such a design is built in Europe but 
not here illustrates the difference between 
the two building economies. In Europe 
building materials are scarce and extremely 
high priced; our materials are relatively 
plentiful but our labor is expensive. There- 
fore in the US fine, meticulous design call- 
ing for careful, laborious erection is costly. 


It is far cheaper to throw in a great many 


: 


oe 
2% 


“= e 


more tons of steel or a great many more 
bags of cement. 

Once the British engineers had selected 
the system of intersecting arches, the prob- 
lem was to find a w ay of reducing cost and 
erection of the vast number of different 
members (as Fuller points out, in this tech- 
nique the relation of weight vs. span forms 

(Continued on page 172) 
ee 

* Redundant structures possess more internal 
members than are essential for their stability: con 
sequently their analysis involves study of deforma- 


Hons of the frame, usually an extremely compli- 
cated and lengthy procedure. 
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Main arch ribs of British dome (left) 
are constructed on great circle arcs to 
simplify fabrication and erection. Scaf- 
folding was employed only for these 
arches, which then provided working 
platforms for rest of the 342’ span 
dome. Above, detail showing edge of 


dome. 


This finely engineered dome employed 
only 180 tons of structural aluminum 
and 100 tons of steel (in the ring 
girder), only 6.4 lbs. per sq. ft. of en- 


closed area, 


Weight of the roof structure is sup 


ported by cigar-shaped tubular steel 


struts, hinged at both ends to permit 


full expansion of the dome, 
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White Studio 


Skipwelded steel frames of Mexico City’s neu 
auditorium radiate from behind the stage in spans 
of 305’ to 328’, They are 1112’ apart behind the 
stage and 51'»' apart at the front of the building. 


Weight: 260 tons each. 





HALF - PLAN 









Frames are hinged at each end, rigid knee joints 
taper down to a solid web as it nears the base. 
Total weight of this 108,000 sq. ft. structure is 
1.750 tons. Steelwork used a total of 138 tons of 


weld metal, 
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WELDED FRAMES SPAN 32% 


Mexico City’s huge auditorium roof 
is supported by eight 260-ton 

two-hinged rigid frames whose ton- 
nage was reduced 50% by welding 


Built over Mexico City’s swampy subsoil, 
this 18,500-seat auditorium had to be “as 
light as human ingenuity could make it,” 
By spanning it with welded, open-web, bi- 
hinged rigid frames the engineers claim to 
have cut steel tonnage 50% under a con. 
ventional riveted design. In all, the strue. 
tural frame and roof contains 2,600 tons of 
steel—45 lbs. per sq. ft. of floor covered, 
Total weight of the building is 4,750 tons, 

In plan this auditorium takes the shape 
of a 340’ sector radius. Roof, sidewalls and 
galleries are supported by eight bihinged 
welded steel frames radiating from behind 
the stage (where they are 1114’ apart) to 
the rear of the auditorium (where they are 
511,’ apart). The largest two frames in 
the center span 328’, breaking by 3’ the 
previous record for welded arches set in 
1941 by the 325’ span, two-hinged welded 
arches of a US navy blimp hangar. This 
328’ span is still far short of the 377’ record 
for riveted frames set two generations ago 
by the three-hinged arches of the Galerie 
de Machines at the 1889 Paris International 
Exhibition. 

Each welded frame is a box truss whose 
sides are held 814’ apart by two types of 
wind bracing: 1) Upper and lower flanges 
are connected in the horizontal plane by 
members inclined alternately in opposite 
directions. 2) Vertical frames are braced 
by two diagonals at each stanchion. The 
trusses are supported by rigid knee joints 
leading down to tapering end columns 
where the latticed flange of the beams be- 
comes the web of the box frame as it nears 
the base. Hinges are made of 914” nickel 
steel pins fitted into a welded clevis built 
of 23,” steel plate. 

Opposite the stage are three tiers of bal- 
conies and behind them a gallery area, the 
framework of which is connected to the truss 
columns through hinges so that no movement 
is produced on the columns and yet rein- 
forcement is provided to withstand seismic 
loads as required in Mexican building con- 
struction. Below this gallery are a second- 
floor foyer and a ground-floor restaurant. 

Frames were erected in sections 7% long 
weighing between 10 and 1614 tons. Col- 
umns including knee sections were erected 
first, then the horizontal beams were skip 
welded in position. 

Design, fabrication and erection was by 
Macomber de Mexico, S. A. Total cost: 
$20 million Mexican ($2,300,000 US). 
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THE DRAMATIC UPSWEEP of glass 
and steel that distinguishes Chicago's 
latest skyscraper apartmert building 
was made possible by the unique steel 
design and construction that holds 
the floor-to-ceiling glass walls in 
place. The steel face of the building 
consists of horizontal facia plates 
welded across the spandrel beams. 
with vertical I-beam mullions on 5- 
foot, 3-inch spacings running the 
height of the building. 
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pe| Framework 
or Lnicago s 

Unique Glass House 
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Owner: 860 Lake Shore Drive Trust. 
Architects and Engineers: Mies Van Der Rohe, Pace Associates, and Holsman, 
Holsman, Klekamp & Taylor, Chicago. 





fabricated and erected by AMERICAN BRIDGE 


If your plans 
call for structural 
steelwork... 


call for \ 








\ 











50 years of “know how”’ 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE 


in fabricating and erecting structural steel 


“WO 26-story towers of steel and glass connected at base- 
ment and ground floor comprise this ultra-modern 288- 
apartment structure. The unique design and construction of the 
vertical mullions and horizontal facia plates made possible the 
framing that holds the glass walls in place. There are no conven- 
tional masonry curtain walls. This imposing building occupies a 
block-long site along Lake Shore Drive and provides a beautiful 
view overlooking Lake Michigan on Chicago’s swanky North Side 
within a short drive of the Loop. The 2,842 tons of structural 
steel and the 856 tons of plate steel for the face of the building 
were fabricated and erected by American Bridge. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, 
GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA 
Contrecting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER + DETROIT - DULUTH - ELMIRA - GARY - MEMPHIS 


MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 





your assurance of a better job. 
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REDUCE 


MAINTENANCE 


COSTS 
with 


Columbus, Hospital! 

Ch cago, Illinois 

One of many institutions and commercia 
buildings equipped with Pella ROLSCREENS 
Architect: Leonard A Sliatt 


ontractor Warner Construct n Company 


SCREENS THAT ROLL UP AND DOWN 





Rooms are more cheerful 
because ROLSCREENS ad- 
mit up to 20% more light. 


ARCHITECT'S FILE contains details showing how ROLSCREENS are a 
adapted to different types and makes of windows. SEND TODAY! “ih 





Mokers of famous Pella Casement Windows © Venetian Blinds © Wood Folding Doors © Lite-Proof Shades 
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Here is the window screen that soon pays for itself! 
Installed on the inside, Pella ROLSCREENS are low- 
ered and raised with finger-tip ease. They eliminate 
the usual expense of putting up, taking down, paint- 
ing, repairing and storing so many other type screens! 
ROLSCREENS speed up window washing and they 
require no valuable storage space! 


10 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Pella ROLSCREENS are guaranteed for 10 years. This is 
your assurance of client satisfaction. More than 2 million 
ROLSCREENS have been in service for 20 years or more. 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
Dept. 0.35 Pella, lowa 


Please send, without obligation, architect's file of details 
and information on Pella ROLSCREENS. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 
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(Continued from page 141) 


out-smart its critics ever since. Neverthele 
if we could break down these barriers be. 
tween the contributory arts, sciences and ep, 
, and substitute a sense of interde. 
pendence and mutual understanding for the 
present self-dependence and mutual distrag 
[ am certain that the benefits would be 


terprises 


colossal. 


Integration: production and progres; 


Agriculture and construction are the two 
largest factors in US production. In som 
years agriculture leads, in others construction, 
Each is composed of many elements, widely 
distributed, independently owned and map. 
aged, using local resources and serving local 
needs, with relatively few components that 
operate on a national scale. But note this 
contrast: 

For many years agriculture has been de. 
veloping as a_ well-integrated complex oj 
sciences and businesses, 

Construction, on the contrary, has been de. 
veloping through a sequence of independent 
advances, with only occasional periods—as 
during war emergencies—when it has shown 
the immense power and productivity it can 
develop through enforced integration and 
unity of objective. 

The cause of this difference lies, I believe, 
in the divergent patterns of their educational 


approaches, 


More than education: research 


What I propose as a start toward improving 
these conditions is that some of our great uni- 
versities should organize “Schools of the Con- 
struction Arts and Sciences.” (A better title 
might be found to embrace business adminis 
tration as well, for the business of construc 
tion should have equal recognition with its arts 
and sciences. ) 

In such schools the student body would 
have as a common interest the immense po 
tentials of the whole industry. The faculty, 
though made up of men competent in many 
fields of science and economics, would see and 
respect the part each played in advancing col 
struction, 

Such a school graduates men skilled in any 
of the activities that make up the construction 
industry, according to each student’s interests 
and talents. It could graduate architects whe 
were pure designers, if they wished, or archi- 
tects who specialized in materials and coh 
struction methods, or men skilled in the ad- 
ministration of large projects. It could gra¢ 
uate engineers who could be the indispensable 
associates of architects, or the equally indis 
pensable managers of contracting firms, * 
the equally necessary independent consultants 
It could graduate men trained to organize and 
finance great land developments and creale 
or improve whole cities, and other men who 
could make needed building products and sell 
them soundly on their properties and appm 


(Continued on page 168) 
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Private Rooms — 2- and 4-Bed Wards 


Notice on the floor plan that with Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control each patient-room has its own individ- 
ual thermostat. This means that each patient can be kept 
genuinely comfortable no matter what the weather outside. 
And it makes it possible for doctors to “prescribe” the ex- 
act temperature each patient needs to get well fast. 


Plans for the Anderson hospital were developed by the following 











n de. 
“ firms; MacKie & Kamrath, AIA, Architects, Houston; Schmidt, 
Garden & Erikson, Consulting Architects, Chicago; Lockwood & 
S—as Andrews, Mechanical and Site Engineers, Houston; Walter P. Moore, 
hown | Structural Engineer, Houston; Farnsworth & Chambers Co., General 
cal Contractors, Houston; Archer Plumbing Co., Mechanical Contractor, 
and Houston. 
-< For Comfortable, Even Temperature in New 
iona 
or Existing Buildings—of Any Size—Specify 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 
—_ Whether it’s a hospital, apartment, office, store, factory, 
-uni- F it wi : 
Con school—or any size building—new or existing, Honey- 
title well Customized Temperature Control can help meet your 
inis | clients’ heating, ventilating and air conditioning problems. 
true | Once equipped with Honeywell Customized Temperature 
arts | Control, they ll have an ideal indoor “climate” — and save 
fuel besides. 
ould For full facts on Honeywell Customized Temperature 
| pe Control, call your local Honeywell office. There are 96 
ulty, across the nation. Or mail the coupon today. 
any 
and W. M. Andrews of Lockwood & Andrews, 
on- . i Rs 
. Consulting Engineers, says: 
any “It’s an extremely flexible method of con- 
tion trol. And that means Honeywell Customized 
ests Temperature Control can be used to meet 
who nearly any temperature problem—in any 
chi- type of building.” 
con: 
ad- 
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Honeywell Customized Temperature Control will control 
these air conditioning units suspended above doorways. 
Heating of rooms will also be thermostatically controlled. 
When installed at time of construction, system duct work 
can easily be concealed, can be put in at lowest cost. 
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Color television, as shown on the operating room cross section above, 
will permit over 300 students to watch surgery. Extra heat from television 
lights will be compensated for by sensitive Honeywell thermostats. Oper- 
ating rooms will also be equipped with humidity controllers, an important 
feature in the Honeywell Customized Temperature Control installation. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO, 

Dept. MB-9-201, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: 

I'm interested in learning more about Honeywell Customized Temperature Control. 


Name aS Se ae an Se a a E 


Firn Neme———____ Leanne 








Address a , 








City Zone State -_ 
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The modern 
elevator for modern 
buildings 






OILDRAULIC 
ELEVATORS 


The Most Economical 
for 2, 3, or 4 Stories 


Oildraulic Elevators are designed for 
low-cost installation and economical, 
trouble-free operation. No penthouse or 
heavy load-bearing shaftway structure 
used . . . powerful hydraulic jack sup- 
ports car and load. New Rota-Flow 
power system insures smooth, quiet 
operation. Automatic floor leveling 
within 4” guaranteed! Car sizes, capaci- 
ties and controls as required. 

Over 65,000 Oildraulic Elevators and 
backed by 
Rotary’s coast-to-coast service organi 
zation. Write for catalog on modern 
elevators for freight or passenger service. 


ROTARY LIFT CO. 
1121 Kentucky—Memphis, Tenn. 


Lifts are now in use... 
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priate uses. It could offer postgraduate 
courses of an advanced type for mature men 
who wanted to broaden their knowledge or 
keep pace with the newest developments. It 
could become a great research center for the 
industry, using research as an important edu- 
cational tool, 

Such schools would effect a marriage of the 
related arts, sciences and businesses. Its 
faculty would be found in existing schools of 
business administration, architecture, land 
planning, engineering, law, and would draw 
upon such special fields as climatology, the 
social sciences, public health, labor manage- 
ment, advertising and salesmanship. 


For old universities: new opportunities 


I do not propose new institutions nor diminish- 
ing in any way the importance of the present 
basic courses in the arts and sciences and 
business enterprises. These must remain un- 
touched for there will always be need for men 
fully and exclusively trained in each area of 
knowledge. 

Rather, it is my proposal that these schools 
of construction arts and sciences be looked 
upon as new fields of educational opportunity 
for our great universities, While they could 
draw in many cases upon the great talents of 
the existing faculty, the new courses would 
broaden, rather than narrow, the areas taught 
by these men. In fact, in most cases the same 
courses would be taught as they are today, 
except for a broader concept of the relation- 


‘ship between them. Each study would be 


taught as the part of a whole, instead of as an 


end in itself, 


The student body would feel the difference 
by having common interests and objectives 
and a common sense of dignity and import- 
ance clearly expressed by the very name of 
the school and the significance of its academic 
awards, 

The barriers of educational isolationism 
would disappear. 


Result: benefits for all 


All of you have a deep interest in the con- 
struction industry. Do you now feel that such 
schools are desirable? Wouldn’t you like to 
employ their graduates? Wouldn’t you like 
to send some of your outstanding young men 
back to such a school for advancement train- 
ing, or go yourself? Wouldn’t you feel that 
the component elements of the industry would 
give more than mere moral support to the 
establishment of such schools? Wouldn’t the 
research possibilities of such institutions alone 
be of immense value? 

In fact, if you could start your careers all 
over, wouldn't you like to have the advantages 
that study in such schools would offer? 

If you agree, then I suggest you discuss this 
idea, in your own way, with the educators you 
know, and particularly with the heads of your 
alma mater or your own nearby universities. 
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Arch.: Miss Edia Muir, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Eichler Homes, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Arch.: F. E. Emmons and A Q. Jones. 
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CABOT’S 
CBS. sad 


STAIN 
WAX 


Cabot’s Stain Wax combines a 
beautiful penetrating stain 
with a wear-resistant wax 

... enhances the texture and 
design of wood panelling 

. . « produces a soft, lustrous 
finish in one application. 


CONTEMPORARY COLORS 
Cabot’s Stain Wax comes in a 
variety of interesting blond 
shades — Glacier Blue, Seashore 
Gray, lvory, White and Natural. 
Also the traditional darker 
shades — Maple, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Redwood and the 
new popular Vermont Pine. 

For unusual effects, White and 
Natural can be tinted with 
colors in oil. 





Write Today for Cabot’s 
Stain Wax Color Card 
and complete information. 
Samuel Cabot Inc., 931 Oliver 
Bidg., Boston 9, Mass. 
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i if first cost Is a prime factor 





The lighting standards in many of today’s classrooms can be raised, even 
though funds are limited. Westinghouse Concentric Ring Luminaires are inexpensive, 


yet provide a comfortable indirect lighting system. Metal rings completely shield 





silvered bowl incandescent lamps, eliminating glare and shadows. 


In this way, a much improved level of illumination is practical. The absence 





of dirt-accumulating surfaces minimizes maintenance. Initial economies are realized 


with this type of lighting, and a quality lighting system results. 


Westinghouse has a complete line of both fluorescent and incandescent 


luminaires which meet classroom lighting requirements. Practical methods of 





providing proper illumination levels are studied. For an analysis of 
| these methods, write for B-4556, The ABC Plan for School Lighting, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 
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DOME CONSTRUCTION 


(Continued from page 158) 








a straight-line curve so there is no point of 
diminishing returns as the span increases) . 
Aluminum was chosen for structural mem- 
bers and roof to reduce dead load and facili- 
tate handling ribs of maximum length. 
These long ribs would reduce the number 
of main joints and cut down chances of 
error in erection. They are 57’ long, 2’-10” 
deep and weigh only 1,350 lbs. 


General arrangement of the main ribs is 


based upon great circles so that their curva- 
ture could always be struck from the same 
radius, 365’. Prefabricated in eight sections 
per rib for assembly on the site, their great 
circle radius permitted adjoining sections 
to be butted together in the shop, and con- 
nection holes drilled and reamed using the 
same jig for each rib joint. 

It is technically impracticable for all the 
ribs of a dome to be continuously of the 
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PLUMBING CONTRACTORS 
M. J, Corboy Co 


ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS 
Loebi, Schiossmon & Bennett 











CLOWN 


CAST IRON PIPE 






Ist in Preference 
of Architects, 
Engineers and 

X 


LLL ie OC 
X 


This modern apartment building is 





but one of countless structures of all 
types throughout the country for 


which Clow (threaded) Cast Iron 
Pipe has been selected. It was chosen 
because of its lasting corrosion-proof 
qualities which assures a useful serv- 
ice life of more than a century 

More and 


and 


plumbers are turning to Clow Cast 


more architects 
Iron Pipe for 3 to 10 inch down- 
spout, waste and vent Piping since 
it has such superior qualities and its 
18 foot lengths can be installed faster 


and therefore more economically. 


Clow (threaded) Cast Ir 


has same O.D. as steel pipe 


on Pipe 


is available with plain 

threaded ends, in 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 
and 10° sizes in 18° random 
lengths. Also available with 
ntegral calking hub-on one 
n 18 


n 4. 6 ond 


end (other end plain 
random lengths 


8 sizes 


CLOW CAST IRON PIPE CAN BE 


ENGINEERS 
Samvel R. Lewis & Assoc. 





on the job, with ordinary 
tools of the piping trade. 





WHOLESALERS OF PLUMBING AND 


HEATING SUPPLIES 
Put hers of the 


Clow Bulletin 








same great circle radius, so subsidiary ribs 
were shaped to form smooth curves run. 
ning generally with the main ribs. They 
were fabricated in single lengths of about 
50’ and drilled and fitted at the site after 
the main ribs were in position. Scaffolding 
was required only to erect the ring girder 
and the main ribs, after which subsidiary 
ribs and roofing were erected from the main 
ribs. 

In design the main ribs were treated 
as two-hinged arches, each one effectively 
supporting 16’ of roofing. Load-deflection 
tests on the completed dome and subsequent 
lengthy relaxation analysis proved this 
method of design to be conservative, since 
it neglects the effect of support from the 
interlocking rib system. Dead load is 4.4] 
psf; wind loads, determined by wind tunnel 
tests on a model, are a maximum 10 psf posi- 
tive pressure and 16 psf negative in local 
loads are 10 
Load 


factor is 214, which gives a basic allowable 


areas over the roof; snow 


psf over the center of the dome. 


tensile stress in the aluminum members of 
15.000 psi (0.1 proof stress of structural 
38,000 psi). In fu- 


designs the engineers believe that a 


aluminum alloy used, 
ture 
load factor of 2 would be sufficient. 

Entire weight of the dome is carried upon 
tubular steel struts, each composed of three 
3” tubes, pin-jointed top and bottom so the 
dome can expand or contract and yet always 
be asymmetrically held against wind 
pressure. 

The ring girder is a mild steel box section 
weighing 207 lbs. per ft. fabricated in 
24 segments about 45’ long buttwelded to- 
Main and subsidiary 


run, 


gether on the site. 
ribs were fabricated of seven extruded alu- 
minum sections, made into light-lattice tri- 
angular cross-sections 2’-10’” deep, which 
eliminated one plane of bracing as com- 
pared with a standard structural steel shape. 
Rafters, 7” deep and about 25’ long, sup- 
port purlins 234” deep and 614” wide 
placed on 3’-9” centers. All aluminum struc- 
tural members are connected with cold- 
7 


driven 5” rivets using special 28-ton 


single-blow riveters. 
Lap-jointed 20-gauge roof sheeting is rv- 
eted to the purlins in such a way as to per- 
mit relative movement, allowing for a tem- 


pneumatic squeeze 


perature difference between the sheeting 
and its supports of up to 40° F. This non- 
rigid connection facilitated the inclusion of 
insulating material beneath the sheeting, 
eliminated the need for stiffeners and de- 
creased the possibility of buckling. 


Architect was Ralph Tubbs, ARIBA; con- 


sulting engineers, Freeman, Fox & Partners. 
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We saved money every time we made a 
; change in layout of our office space during 
: the last 12 years”, says D. B. Cook, build- 
| ing Maintenance Supervisor for United Gas, 

| Shreveport, Louisiana, “because our Mills 
. Movable Walls cost so little to rearrange to 

General fice, United Gas, Shrev@@ort, Louisiana : : : 

) | meet our changing requirements, as com- 

a pee yvared to the cost of conventional masonry 
| ; I : 
: i type walls. 
“Add to this the fact that offices could be 
| rearranged over a week-end without dis- 

turbing normal operations of our personnel. 

| Then too, we effected real savings in main- 





tenance, for our Mills Walls are still fresh 
and modern looking, have required little 
S ae eee attention or expense to preserve their at- 
: tractive appearance. An occasional washing 
usually does the job. They have certainly 





° ” 
saved us time and money. 









United Gas saved a great deal of time 
as well as money in using more than a 
mile of Mills Walls in its main office 
building. Mills Walls permit earlier 
occupancy of new offices because they 
are delivered completely pre-fabri- 
cated, can be installed in one-third to 





; one-tenth the time required for tile 
e—save time and 





—with Mills Mov- and plaster walls. 
able Netal Walls. This 48 : ; ; 
page book tells you how. No lost time, no materials wasted, no dust or debris when 
Just as\ for Catalog No. 50. Mills Walls are moved. 








MILLS Movable METAL WALLS 
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THE MILLS COMPANY, 980 WAYSIDE ROAD, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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usage. A rs 
; “point to remember in. kil sy or for new 

buildings. ¢-+-Ask your Russwin Distributor for 

_ complete data on Russwin “Stilemaker” heavy duty 
_eylindrical locks. Russell & Erwin Division, The 

American: Hafdware Corporation, New Britain, Conn. 








Engineered to 
Architects’ Specifications 
All Populor Functions 
Knob styles . . . in wrought 


or cast or brass 


BY THE MAKERS OF THE ORIGINAL KEY-IN-THE-KNOB LOCK 





RENT CONTROL — sc nes om 


Answers to these hot questions have been coolly documented 
for the first time by Leo Grebler his brief but important 
book on rent control.* Grebler is no partisan ax grinder, he 
is research professor in Urban Land Use and Housing at 
Columbia University, and his study into the effects of rent 
control is not propaganda although it is likely to be used as 
such; it was made under the auspices of an institution whose 
high purpose is “to promote social justice in all the countries 
of the world,” the International Labor Office. (Since organ. 
ized labor has been perhaps the No. | sponsor of rent control, 
it is significant that Grebler’s study for ILO has little good 


to say for rent control. ) 


Effect on the people. The “most serious effect of rent 
control and one that is economically and socially indefens. 
ible” is the way it divides the population into two groups 
bearing disproportionate shares of the burden of inflation: 
a) the ~ 


ments and are thus protected by rent control, and b) th 


haves” who own prewar homes or rent prewar apart. 
“have nots” (mainly new families with a veteran at the head) 
who must pay the high postwar cost of buying a house o1 
renting a new (uncontrelled) apartment or must double up 


with another family. 


Effect on their spending habits. Housing expenditure 
of those protected by rent control have declined substantially 
in relation to their incomes. The weight of rent in the con- 
sumer-price index fell from 18.1 in 1935-39 to 12.5 in 1947 

the last year when rent control was still fully effective. 
Meanwhile, food increased from 33.9 to 42.0 and clothing 
from 10.5 to 12.0. 


expenditures for a large number of families once established 


Such a change in the pattern of consumer 


and firmly embedded in family spending habits, is hard to 
change. 

There is at least a presumption that the 1940-47 increase 
in food and clothing demand was based partly on income 
set free by rent control to buy other things. “To the exten 


that this was so,” says Grebler, “repression of rent inflation 


led to more price inflation in other fields.” 


Effect on homebuilding. Jhere is no evidence that rent 
control held postwar homebuilding below the top limit set by 
More homes could have been built only 
through additional cost and price increases—i.e., inflation— 


so if rent control did tend to dampen homebuilding activities 


available resources. 


it had an anti-inflationary influence in this respect. 


Effect on building for rent. Rental housing construction 
has been unusually low despite its exemption from rent 
control. It dropped from 36% of ee dwelling-unit produc | 
tion in 1920-24 to 17% in 1946-50. This substantial decline | 


can at le ‘ast partially be ase tied to rent control, which estab: 





lished an atmosphere unfavorable to investment in rental 
housing. (There was always the chance that rent control 
might some time later be extended to new units. That this fear 
was not groundless is shown by what happened in several 


communities where rents were re-recontrolled after Korea. 





Implications of Rent Control—Experience in the United Site 
, \. 
By Leo Grebler. Reprint from International Labor Review, Vol. LX 
a = "9 
No. 4; 1825 Jefferson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 24 pp. ® 4 


Paper bound. 15¢ 
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done to the industry, the economy and the people? 
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eo | 044 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
ea Trend of rents, compared with trend of all items in the consumer 
price index for moderate-income families in large cities, has 
a tt remained relatively steady—thanks to the limiting effect of 
ially | rent control. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics; revised series 
cm which, among other things, makes allowance for rents of newly 
047 constructed dwelling units for occupancy by moderate-in- 
tive come families. 
nine Effect on prewar rental housing. The supply of existing 
re rental housing has been reduced under rent control. Many 
ca owners, faced with the alternative of receiving a controlled 
as rent or selling at an uncontrolled price, naturally preferred 
to sell. From 1940 to 1950 the number of single-family 
; se dwellings rented actually declined more than 1 million. Count- 
me ing apartments too, the number of rented units increased 
ve only 4.6% while the numbers of owner-occupied units rose 
tion by 71%. 

“It is indeed astonishing that the supply of rental housing 
rent was not reduced more sharply. In 1950 there were still more 
t by than 5 million detached single-family houses in the rental 
only supply,” according to Grebler. 
ye Effect on waste of space. The percentage of changes in- 
_ | dicating less intensive use of space are not so great or so 

uniform as one might expect. Comparative figures for 1940- 
tion | 50 showed that tenant-occupied units with 0.75 or less per- | k 
at | sons per room (i.e., low-intensity use) increased from 48.4% new !Oc 
due | MO SL.S%. in builders’ hace 
cline Effect of decontrol. Experience with complete rent de- in Ul ers or ware 
stab: control in several cities indicates that average rent increases 
ental of only 1.5-2.0% per month may be expected during the first 
ntro two years after decontrol. In these cities, the rent indices 
fear now are roughly 30 to 55% higher than in 1942. The upward 
vere movement of rents is, of course, continuing, but it appears 
om that, after the initial impact of decontrol during the first six 

to 12 months, the rise in rents tends to slow down. Grebler 
a further points out that there is no present indication that rents 


LX\ will double either in comparison with rents at the date of HEAVY-DUTY 
: CYLINDRICAL LOCK 


9 decontrol or with the prewar level of rents. 


(Continued on page 184) 
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VENTILATION GOES TO SCHOOL 


Texas Engineering Experiment Station tests 
show what kinds of windows and window detailing 
provide the best warm-weather ventilation 


l-F SCHOOLROOM—or plant—ventilation the room. . . how with proper design, 


is a problem that concerns you, here’s a schoolrooms can be made comfortable 
report from the pages of “Architectural even in hot weather. 
Forum’’ we know you'll want to read. If you missed reading this factual and 


t , } ve) , > -@ Il Khe olad ¢t nd if 

l yu S OW IOdS, W - OTT, W 1 DC iad 1d it : . ; , : “oh 
In it, you'll see h sun hood in- timely report, we'll be glad to set to With special test equipment, velocity of air flow within 
dow types, and outlet wall openings effect you. For your free copy just fill in and 
f 


model is accurately measured 
low pattern throughout mail the coupon at right. 


the overall air 


KIMBLE GLASS COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
Toledo 1, Ohio 
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Stanley narrow width 
Butt Hinges 


Today's trend toward having little or no trim around doors 
makes Stanley ‘“‘Narrow Width” Butt Hinges the hinges 
to specify in any building you design—office, school, 





hospital, plant or warehouse. 


The Stanley ‘“‘“Narrow Width”’ Butt Hinge hugs door and 
trim—reduces stress and strain in bringing the pivotal axis 
closer to the junction of door and trim. 


Specify Stanley ‘“‘Narrow Width” Butt Hinges for years of 
trouble-free, behind-the-scenes performance. Sizes: 5” x 4”, 
(as diagramed) 5” x 414” and 414” x 4”. Write for full details. 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
— STA N | FY The most famous doors in the world swing on Stanley Hinges 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
HARDWARE © TOOLS e@ ELECTRIC TOOLS © STEEL STRAPPING © STEEL 
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--- EASY ON THE 


EY Plascor tiles as installed in the new and modern 
Ellet Eastgate Office of the Evans Savings & Loan 





Association, Akron, Ohio. Installation by Floors, 
Inc., also of Akron. 


AND 


Something smart, silent and serviceable — that’s what is needed in floors 
for today’s modern buildings. And, that’s what you'll find in Plascor, 
the modern, resilient floor covering. 


Made of tough Tygon vinyl plastic containing shock-absorbing particles 
of cork, Plascor tiles are first choice for lasting beauty, pin-dropping 
quiet, cushioned foot comfort, and long trouble-free service. Moreover, 
Plascor tiles are chemically resistant and easy to clean. They are un- 
affected by acids, alkalies, alcohols, oils, and greases. They wipe sparkling 
clean with a damp mop. 


Plascor comes in a wide range of clean, eye-pleasing, marbleized colors. 
The tiles are 4g” thick by 812”, 11”, 17” or 34” square. Harmonizing 
feature strip and cove base are also available. Plascor is easily installed 
by strategically located and franchised flooring contractors. 


WRITE, TODAY, FOR FULL INFORMATION AND SAMPLES 


YOU AND YOUR CLIENTS WILL BE GLAD YOU DID 
2-0 


IN LIBRARIES | ON LINERS 





RENT CONTROL 


(Continued from page 177) 


Its most serious effect is yn. 
equal loading of the inflation 
burden* 


There has been an unfortunate preoccupa. 
tion in the rent control controversy with the 
relative gains and losses of tenants and land. 
lords, But for economic and social analysis 
it is more important to study the effects of 
rent control on two groups of housing cop. 
sumers—those protected and those not pro. 
tected by rent control—* haves” and “baye 


, 


nots.” (In the case of the US, the large num. 
ber of prewar homeowners constitute a third 
group not affected directly by rent control.) 

Economists have not been oblivious to this 
approach. Thus, James E. Meade analyzes 
the British postwar situation like this: 

“The present position is grossly inequitable 
and grossly inefficient. Those lucky occupiers 
who are protected by rent restriction obtain 
accommodation exceptionally cheaply and 
have no incentive to economize dwelling space 
by living in a smaller dwelling, leasing excess 
rooms to lodgers, etc. Those unlucky persons 
(often ex-servicemen and women attempting 
to set up home) who are not in this charmed 
circle cannot find accommodation, largely be. 
cause the protected ‘sitting birds’ have liitl 
or no incentive to make room for them.” 


Rent control and inflation 


Rent control may be censidered a means of 
redistributing the burden of inflation, not 
only between landlords and tenants, but also 
between the protected tenants and other hous- 
ing consumers.’ This view of rent control 
becomes increasingly important when restric. 
tions extend over long periods during which 
population grows and the proportion of those 
enjoying the benefits of rent control declines. 

The question is whether, through rent con- 
trol, the “have nots” are made to bear a dis- 
proportionate share of the burden of housing 
inflation and whether this distribution is 
warranted. 

It is clear that the “have nots” are pre: 


-vented from bidding for rent-controlled space 


on equal terms with the “haves.” Only those 
rent-controlled units released by the “haves” 
are available to the “have nots.” Because, 
however rent regulation weakens the incen- 
tive of “haves” to give up rent-controlled 
dwelling units, the chances for the “have 
nots” of obtaining such units are greatly re 
duced, and these chances are determined 
in large measure by luck, favoritism and 
“side-payments.” For the majority, or “have 
nots,” the means of obtaining housing af 
purchases at uncontrolled prices, high-rental 
tenancy in new, high-cost projects or pre 
longed “doubling-up” and makeshift arrang® 
ments, To the extent that they are able t 


(Continued on page 188) 


* A condensation of the most important chaptet 
in Grebler’s book. 
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Whether your radiant heating speci- 
fications call for ceiling or floor in- 
stallation, you'll welcome the time, 
labor and money-saving advantages 
of GM Steel Tubing. Compare. . . and 
you'll find only GM Radiant Heating 
Tubing offers all this: 


>» LOW MATERIAL COST—yet meets 
the strict requirements for radiant heat- 
ing. GM Steel Tubing is all steel—no 
secondary bonding alloys to encourage 
electrolytic corrosion. 


>» LOW HANDLING COST. 120’ to 
1000’ continuous coils eliminate fittings 
and joints in plaster and under grade— 
reduce labor costs and, at the same time, 
lessen chance of leakage. 
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>» HIGH QUALITY, STRENGTH and 
UNIFORMITY. Every foot of GM Steel 
Tubing is hydrostatically tested at 2000 
pounds per square inch. In addition, a 
section of each coil is subjected to “de- 
structive” tests such as flaring, twisting, 
flattening, etc. Such tests assure you of 
quality and uniformity. 


>» SMALL, YET TOUGH. GM Steel 
Tubing is small enough for easy hand- 
ling, yet tough enough to be walked 
on or roughly handled without damage. 
Available in 2” and 5” O.D., and, on 
the recommendations of FHA, in a wall 
thickness of .042. 








FREE! SPECIAL RADIANT 

HEATING BROCHURE 
Entitled “A New Approach to Radiant 
Heating,” this profusely illustrated Roch- 
ester Products brochure tells why GM 
Steel Tubing is the choice of more and 


more progressive builders. Send today 
for your free copy. 
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Misco Polished Wire Glass 
Combines Beauty, Utility 
and Safety in a Strikingly 
New, Modern Pattern 


As advanced in design as the sleek California Zephyr 
seen through it, Polished Misco Wire Glass* is used 





SS 





hextensively throughout Chicago's famous Union Sta- 


Mi. tion to protect its thousands of travelers daily. 
Oat 
ie. 


This rugged glass, so modern in design, separates 
lobby and loading platforms ... withstands the eager 


Be pressure of waiting crowds, rumbling vibrations of 


D 


‘heavy traffic, and serves as an inconspicuous but ef- 
fective fire wall against any conflagration in the area. 


For over half a century, architects and engineers 
have specified Mississippi Wire Glass as a depend- 
able defense against the spread of fire. It was the 
original solid wire glass on which the Underwriter's 
Standard was based in 1899. Mississippi Wire Glass 
affords constant protection at minimum cost in win- 
dows, doors, transoms, skylights, partitions — wher- 
ever fire or breakage protection is required. And 
the handsome new Polished Misco Wire Glass actu- 
ally enhances any installation with its highly inter- 
esting design. 


"Approved Fire Retardant No. 32 


Specify Polished Misco Wire Glass when build- 
ing or remodeling. Available from distributors of 
quality glass. Where full vision is not required, 
obscure Mississippi Wire Glass is available in 
either Hexagonal or Misco Wire Netting. 


_MISSISSIPP 


+ + 


bits 88 ANGELICA ST. 


NE Ww YORK « CHICAGO @ FULLERT 


~WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 


RENT CONTROL 


Continued from page 184) 


obtain separate dwelling units they are made 
to pay the full economic cost of housing, 
whereas the “haves” pay less. 

In the US where home ownership and rent- 
ing are about evenly divided, the inflationary 
forces are permitted to operate fully in half 
the housing supply—in the uncontrolled mar- 
ket for owner-occupied houses. These forces 
are practically shut off from the other half 
the rent-controlled units. Obviously, the price 


pressures on half the supply are much greater 


MODERN VISTAS 
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HAMMERED MISCO WIRE SMOOTH ROUGH MISCO WIRE 


Wire Glass by Mississippi, highest 
achievement of the rolled glass manu. 
facturer'’s art, combines the utmost in 
protection with modern beauty —helps 
hold fires within bounds of origin. 


COMPANY 


Listed in Sweet's Catalog. 
Send today for catalog No. 52. 
Free samples on request. 


CALIF 


ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 





than if they had been distributed over the 
entire supply. Yet it is this uncontrolled half 
(together with new and converted dwelling 
units) that has been available to meet the de. 
mand of most of the “have nots.” In other 
words, the “have nots” are forced to bear the 
full burden of inflation in the price strueture 
of housing, or at least a disproportionate 
share of it. 


How many ‘‘have-nots’’? 


Statistics are lacking for an adequate analy. 
sis o, the numbers and characteristics of the 
“haves” and “have nots”; but certain impres- 
sions may be obtained from population and 
other data. More than ten million marriages 
have been registered since the end of the war: 
in addition, several million couples married 
in wartime did not establish separate house. 
holds. In the majority of cases, the young 
married couples were “have nots.” During 
the years 1946-51, about 14 million new and 
existing houses were purchased for owner- 
occupancy at uncontrolled prices. About 
800,000 new rental units exempt from rent 
control were built and occupied, Conversion 
of existing dwellings, also exempt from con- 
trol, must have accounted for at least 500,000 
units. In other words, there are now about 
15 million dwelling units whose occupants 
pay the full economic costs of housing on the 
basis of 1946-51 price levels. After various 
deductions the figure would be about ten mil- 
lion “have nots’—making the number of 
“have nots” paying the full postwar costs of 
housing equal to the number of tenants pro 
tected by rent control. 

With the pressure of the “have nots” con- 
centrated on the market for owner-occupied 
houses, the number of these houses increased 
from 11.4 million (or 41%) of all occupied 
nonfarm dwelling units) in 1940, to 19.5 mil- 
lion (53%) in 1950. This phenomenal change 
reflects both the effects of rent control and 
the historical preference of US families for 
the purchase of single-family houses when in- 


comes are high. 


Who are they? 


Who were the “have nots”? Are they per- 
haps more capable of paying the full eco- 
nomic costs than the others? All indications 
point to the opposite conclusion. Most of them 
are young families with income earners who. 
because of their age, have not yet reached the 
peak of their earning capacity. Most of the 
“have nots” are growing families with increas- 
ing responsibilities. A large proportion of 
them are veterans’ families. From the point 
of view of equity and welfare, there is real 
question whether these groups should be pe- 
nalized in favor of older, established house- 
holds by differentiation in housing costs that 
is tantamount to taxing them more heavily 


than the “haves. 


(Continued on page 192 
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any job condition. Rubber . . . Thermoplastic 
-.- Asbestos-varnished cambric. 


PROTECTIVE COVERINGS—c full 


range to meet installation requirements. Neo- 
prene .. . Thermoplastic .. . Braid . . . Lead. 


LOW MAINTENANCE—Depend- 


able, trouble-free service. 


LO? FE—Eliminates down-time. 








INSULATIONS—c full range to meet _ 





The hit-or-miss signaling equipment of early barnstorming days has 
long been replaced by the reliable signal systems found at modern 
airports. But even these intricate systems become “hit-or-miss” 
without wires and cables of proved dependability. You get this kind 
of dependability with National Electric Signal Cables—time-tested, 
trouble-free lifelines that assure safe, positive signal operation. 

NE Cables are manufactured in strict accordance with CAA and 
IMSA specifications . . . or may be built to your individual specifica- 
tions. When there’s no room for error, choose National Electric . . . 
a reliable source of supply. National Electric Products Corporation, 


1334 Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 






EVERYTHING IN WIRING POINTS TO 


PLANTS IN AMBRIDGE, PA, 
TORRANCE, CALIF. 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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RENT CONTROL 


Continued from page 188) 


The amount of this “taxation” can be illus- 
trated by differences in rentals and in carry- 
ing charges on owner-occupied houses. 
According to a 1949 survey, the average 
monthly rent in newly constructed rental 
projects was about twice the average monthly 
rent in existing rental housing, Monthly FHA 
mortgage payments for single-family houses 
bought in recent years were $55-60, as against 
less than $30 for the years immediately pre- 


ceding World War II—in spite of easier credit 


To safeguard that new building 


against Fire Damage. insist on 














10-point FIRE PROTECTION 


Fire protection is serious business. A single automatic sprinkler may be called upon 


at any moment to decide the fate of any industrial, commercial or institutional 


property ...and of many human lives. Make certain that you include the compre- 


* 9 


hensive fire safety of “Automatic 


Sprinkler 10-point Fire Protection on all your 


buildings, whether completed or on the planning board. Here’s what it includes: 


1. JOB SURVEY and ENGINEERING 
ANALYSIS: Detailed to meet individual 
needs, 

2. BASIC FIXED TEMPERATURE SYs- 
TEMS: Improved devices for fire detection 
and water extinguishment. 

3. RATE-OF-TEMPERATURE-RISE 
PROTECTION: Recognized leaders in the 
development of high speed systems for all 
fire hazards. 

4 QUALITY CONTROL: 
components — material and manufacture. 
5. ACCURATE PREFABRICATION: 


Reduced installation time and 


All system 


expense. 


ABC of Fire Protection.” 


6 QUALIFIED INSTALLATION 
CRAFTSMEN: Experienced in fire protec- 
tion for all types of property. 

7. NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION: 
Expert fire protection engineers at your 
immediate service. 

8. INSPECTION AND MAINTENANCE: 
Low-cost service keeps fire-fighting equip- 
ment in fire-fighting condition. 

9. CONTINUING RESEARCH: Constant 
improvement of old methods and develop- 
ment of new. 

10. CONVENIENT PAYMENT CON. 
TRACTS: Liberal lease, cash, or deferred 


plans permit payment out of savings. 


If you are responsible for building design, construction or 
management, you should have our new 36-page book, “The 


Write for your free copy today. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


OFFICES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


i 


FIRST IN FIR 


a 


E PROTECTION 


supported by the government. Thus, housing 
expenditures as a percentage of income 
would show substantial variations within each 
income group for “haves” and “have nots.” 

The unity of the price system prevailing 
in a market operation is broken by rent con. 
trol, and broken in such a way as to create 
sharp and unjustifiable inequities between 
different groups of consumers of about equal 


capacity to pay. 


Can it cure market faults? 


The operation of the price system in hous. 
ing may produce neither a completely efficient 
nor a socially desirable allocation of space 
the operation of the housing market is im. 
perfect in many ways. But rent control can 
hardly be advocated as a cure of the basic 
imperfections of the market, since it superim. 
poses its own inefficiencies in the allocation 
and equitable distribution of space on those 
of the market operation. 

The merits and implications of perpetu- 
ated rent control could be evaluated more 
clearly if the searchlight was directed 
this phase of the subject rather than on the 
opposition between landlords and tenants. 

If the results of this approach argue for 
speedier decontrol, the question of profits to 
owners of prewar housing can perhaps be 
solved in more practical fashion by taxation. 


NEED FOR COMPREHENSIVE RENT 
CONTROL STUDIES 


“It is astounding that the quantity and quality 
of analytical materials on rent control are 
wholly incommensurate with the social and 
economic importance of the problem. Here is 
a burning public issue which has been kept 
alive over a generation in several important 
countries, and which has been almost a world- 
wide issue for ten years or more. There is an 
abundance of factual, empirical materials 
which may serve to test the validity of var 
ous assertions on the effects of rent control; 
yet few attempts have been made to subject 
these materials to scientific, dis passionate 
analysis, Discussion of rent control is domi 
nated by dogmatic statements, reflecting the 
tenants’ or landlords’ point of view and by 
description of the maze of administrative de- 
tail. Efforts at analytic treatment are scat 
tered and often lack comprehensiveness. The 
contribution of the International Labor 
Office to comparative analysis of rent control 
after the first World War are still among the 
best in the field but neither the ILO nor 
any other agency of the UN has undertaken 
any research similar in scope to analyze the 
experience during and after World War II. 
Such a research project is badly needed, and 
it is to be hoped that it will soon be forth- 


coming.”—Lro GREBLER 
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Macy's Flatbush Store 
Brooklyn, New York 


Architects and Engineers: 
Voorhees Walker Foley & Smith 























modern design and (an VAS 


Among the materials which help contemporary architecture 
combine function and beauty, none can match CANVAS in 
providing maximum design flexibility. Awning fabrics lend color 
and texture, permit greater freedom in the use of glass by eco- 
nomically solving problems of solar heat control. 

Voorhees Walker Foley & Smith chose Canvas as a colorful 
companion to glass ... for transparency tempered with shade. 
These materials, gracefully blended, have played important roles 
in meeting Macy’s specifications for an outstanding modern 
store design. 


FREE: Write today for our new brochure 
on Canvas applications. Contains orig- 
inal and practical ideas, plus helpful 
instructions for specifying Canvas. 


CANVAS AWNING INSTITUTE 


and NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
P. 0. 80K 18 MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ENGINEERS AND IVORY TOWERS. sy Haray 
Cross. Edited and arranged by Robert C. Good- 
pasture. McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., New York 
36, N. Y. 141 pp. 534” x 814”. $3.00 


Technical education is receiving a great deal 
of attention among architects and engineers 
today (see p. 149). Some architects are wor- 
ried that they are required to know con- 
siderably more about building engineering on 
the one hand and town-planning techniques 
on the other and they feel that architecture 


as an art is likely to suffer thereby. Engineers 
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The Door that lets 
TRAFFIC through QUICKLY 


ELLISON BRONZE CO. 
Jamestown, New York 


representatives in 71 principal cities 
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have their problems too. Demand for engi- 
neers is still so much greater than supply 
that designs are often prepared using the 
simplest column and beam structure that can 
be laid out quickly with the aid of design 
tables. Structural engineering is thus re. 
duced to an automatic process that could be 
carried on by an electronic brain, and all too 
many engineering schools are teaching rules 
rather than training judgment. 


Technical training vs. education 


This series of essays by Professor Cross 
makes a plea for creative engineers instead of 
glorified slide rules. His theme is that tech. 
nical training and education are not synony- 
mous, that young men should first be taught 
a sense of scale—an ability to distinguish 
whether a proposition is true or false. He 
points out that everybody wants general rules 
to avoid thinking things out; the creative 
engineer will question rules and facile solu- 
tions since no two problems are identical. 
In particular, architects and engineers should 
be less restricted to two-dimensional design 
and there is a need for considerable research 
into the properties and durability of build- 
ing materials. 

Reflecting the current integration of en- 
gineers and architects, there is an excellent 
chapter on bridge architecture demonstrating 
that like any work of art a beautiful bridge 
is one that has sound proportions, produces 
the greatest effect with the least effort and is 
durable, lasting. 

Professor Cross, head of the department of 
civil engineering at Yale University, has a 
long record of outstanding achievement in 
both structural analysis and in education. He 
is convinced that more development of na- 
tural resources will take place during the next 
20 years than took place in the last half 
century. Lights in his ivory tower are liberal, 
individual thinking and tolerance: “Alumnae 
are much inclined to have their educators 
carefully prepare some part of this long road 
that young men are to follow and wish to 
have attention concentrated on the particular 
part of the road that they themselves are fol- 
lowing at the time. Thus a young graduate 
of 30 often thinks that he should have had 
more technical details in his courses. At 40 
there is often the complaint that not enough 
attention was given to law and management, 
at 50 the alumnus wishes that he had studied 
more English or that he had read more of 
classical literature, at 60 he is usually grown 
up enough to recognize that colleges are deal- 
ing with young men of 20 and not old men 
of 60 and to realize that it is best to har- 
monize and give due attention to all stages 
of his career.” 

This stimulating, thought-provoking book 
will be of special interest to university lec- 
turers and students who are having to cram 
more and more specialist knowledge into an 


already overerowded curriculum. 
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Which will happen to YOU? 








A $200,000 LOSS, as in this paint and varnish factory, can happen only where full SPEEDY ACTION when fire starts helps keep losses low. Fenwal Rate-Compensated 
fire protection is lacking. To more and more men responsible for protecting life and DETECT-A-FIRE thermostats activate alarm or release fire protection systems the instant 
property, full fire protection means a carefully engineered alarm or release system the temperature of the surrounding air reaches the danger point. No hazardous delays! 
incorporating Fenwal DETECT-A-FIRE® thermostats. No troublesome false alarms! No other fire detection units are so positive. 











YOU GET EXTRA VALUE, TOO, when your fire protection system includes Fenwal THESE FREE BULLETINS give you the complete facts about Fenwol DETECT-A-FIRE 
DETECT-A-FIRE thermostats. Their long life, corrosion resistance and repeatability give thermostats . . . the only units which give yoo the benefits of the new Rate-Compensation 
you long-term economy. They're approved by <>... listed by @) . Investigate the principle of fire detection. Fenwal engineers will be glad to work with you and your system 
extra value of Fenwal DETECT-A-FIRE thermostats. installer so that you, too, can enjoy all the benefits of full fire protection. Write Fenwal, 


Incorporated, Temperature Control Engineers, 259 Pleasant St., Ashland, Mass, 


DETECT-A-FIRE® 


Thermostats 
DYNAMIC, RATE-COMPENSATED ACTUATED FIRE DETECTION 
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Fiexible and lightweight, the wood 
mesh forms are suitable for curved 


as well as straight concrete work. 
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AUTOMATIC GAS 


UNIT HEATERS 


There’s genuine economy in heating fac- 
tories and all other commercial build- 
ings with Humphrey Automatic Gas Unit 
Heaters. Installation is quick, easy, low in 
cost. Maintenance is negligible, even after 
years of service. Fuel cost is amazingly 
low, since heaters operate only when 
needed. Service life is long. Many Hum- 
phreys are operating satisfactorily after 
more than 20 years of usage. 

Write for free Engineering Bulletin 
showing exclusive features and 
giving full specifications of 
these money-saving Humphrey 
Unit Heaters. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT CO. e KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


;' 23 Warren Street, New York City . 2nd Unit Santa Fe Building, Dallas . 225 Eleventh Street, San Francisco 
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EXPANDABLE FORM FOR CONCRETE, Wood 
lattice accordions to varying panel sizes 


Crisscross wood struts make up the core of the 
lightweight Rubora form for poured concrete, 
After several years of successful use in 
Europe, the Holland-made form is being jin. 
troduced to the US building industry, Al. 
though premium priced at about $1 per sq. 
ft., the scissorlike section may be reused 100 
times, bringing the cost per job down to about 
l¢ per sq. ft. The Rubora boasts several prac. 
tical features: 

> Hinged at intersecting points, the wood 
struts may be pushed and pulled easily to 





different heights and widths. Type A, for in- 


stance, is 8 sq. ft. folded but can be expanded 
to cover a maximum area of 30 sq. ft. and ad- 
justed to any combination of dimensions be- 
tween 5’-8” x 1-4” and 10’-4” x 9”, Weighing 
only 50 Ibs., the form is easily carried by one 
man. 
» Unique lattice construction gives the forms 
a greater carrying capacity than plain board 
and thereby cuts shoring costs. (Supports for 
a 4” thick concrete floor can be spaced as far 
as 28” apart.) 
> Rubora units have an 8” to 9” rise ina 6 
to 7° are, and so make inexpensive curved 
forms for circular walls on silos, bridge piers, 
factories, etc. For rough-finished work, a kraft 
paper liner is tacked over the core; where a 
smooth surface is needed, 1” or 1/10” hard- 
board (reusable about 10 times) is nailed 
along the edge and easily stripped after use. 
Although the form itself does not contact 
the concrete directly, it is chemically impreg- 
M% 
their expanded sizes, Rubora panels stack in 


nated against dampness. Compressed to 


neat bundles for easy storage and transporta- 
tion to the site. 

Distributor: Kurt Orban Co.. Inc., 205 E. 42 
St.. New York 17. N. Y. 


DEMOUNTABLE STEEL FRAMING made of 
chanels and spring bolts 


Mult-A-Frame is the latest man-sized erector 
set to join the growing ranks of quick-a* 
sembly framing. Comprised of three basic 
units—channel. bolt. and lock fitting—the 
system has wide industrial possibilities and 
perhaps still greater building potential. The 
new framing requires no nailing, drilling o 


(Continued on page 214) 
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here it is! 


A COMPLETELY NEW APPROACH TO 


NOW ... advanced design fulfills all the possibilities 
and benefits promised by overall lighting! Smithcraft Area 















Send now for fur- 
ther information 
on Smithcraft 
Area Illumination. 
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Illumination is a complete fluorescent lighting system free 
from all the limitations and mechanical difficulties of pre- 
vious attempts, yet it is not “custom built" to each instal- 
lation. Skillfully engineered with unbelievable simplicity, 
Smithcraft Area Illumination when installed becomes a 
lighting ‘'fixture" of limitless dimensions, shapes and pat- 
terns with unrestricted selection of shielding media and 
varied intensities within the system. For those who plan, 
recommend and install, here is an important new tool and 
business-producer; for the user, Smithcraft Area Illumina- 
tion opens up exciting new possibilities for effect combined 
with illumination of unequalled quality. 


To the architect, Smithcraft Area Illumination presents a new opportunity for 
freedom of expression in the integrating of lighting interiors within interior design. 
Here is freedom of choice with no restrictions as to size, pattern, intensity, shield- 
ing, and periphery. 


Engineers can now specify and get any required level of intensity. Or different 
intensities for different sections of an installation may be recommended to permit 
optimum usage of store or office areas. Alternating light, rows of lighting, or 
banks of lighting are possible because of flexibility of switching and a specially 
designed wiring system. 


Ease and economy of installation are truly amazing! Smithcraft Area Illumination 
is actually installed in far less time than any combination of ceiling and illumination 
currently available. No careful dimensioning is required and no special tools, 
rules, or gadgets. From the time the hangers are in position on the ceiling to the 
finished installation, only a water level and small screwdriver are required. 


For those who own buildings and businesses of many kinds, Smithcraft Area 
Ilumination is a profitable and practical investment. Versatile and adaptable, 
here is highest quality illumination combined with appearance and effect that 
sells and produces. Its ease of maintenance and adaptability to future plans and 
developments are factors that interest any businessman. Yet, its initial cost is 
comparable to that of a suspended ceiling and troffer system. 


aha marine Lal (Ue Snithenalt- 


LIGHTING DIVISION 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


welding. Purchased in standard lengths. jts 
cold rolled steel (noncritical) channel can be 
cut with a saw and assembled rapidly with a 
common wrench, and dismantled just as easily 





for moving or a new application, It comes jp 





Spring bolts, fittings, and cold rolled steel chan- two sizes and weights—1-59” x 13/16”. 17 
, 

nels make up this adaptable framing system for gauge and 1-9” x 1-54” 13 gauge and may 

demountable structures and storage racks. be ordered in factory-welded combinations of 


two, three or four sections for use as strue. 





tural columns and beams. Both the single and 
multiple members may be bolted to other 
members at any angle. For convenience in 
cutting and measuring, dots and dashes 


pressed into the channel face indicate inches 









and feet, and serrations along the slot edges 


Plant FLOOR provide 1,4” adjustments for positioning the 
s. s «@ % 


oF 
psig RO 
$ QuNte 


one-piece T-bolt which may be inserted in the 
channel, moved or taken out with a twist of 
the fingers. Safe-Locking Fittings, stamped 
from 3/16” plate (same width as the frame 
on its slot side) have embossed keys which 
fit into the channel to assure a rigid con- 
struction. 





The framing may be adapted as hangers for 





lighting fixtures and bus bars; and as sup- 
ports for conduit, heaters or ventilators. It 
also can be used for wall, ceiling and floor 
inserts as well as scaffolding, worktables and 
storage racks. The smaller-size channel sells 


for about 28¢ per lin. ft. and the larger for 





55¢. 
Vanufacturer: Ainsworth Manufacturing 
Corp., 2200 Franklin St., Detroit 7, Mich. 





ALUMINUM BOLT SPACER prevents crush- 
ing of delicate sandwiches 


vext pest 1s KALMAN 


“Absorption Process’ : ee ae ot Oe 
GRANOLITHIC CONCRETE TOPPING* § : = o@¢e 


The Fasco Spacer is a practical device for 


securing structural materials such as balsa 


Son ~ 


é 
with thin-gauge metal faces, The strong alu- 
minum-alloy bolt fastener limits the take-up 
of nut and bolt to a specified grip length, 
preventing damage to fragile building ma- 
terials, Providing a means of attaching struc- 


tural members, conduits and equipment te 
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Over 250,000,000 square feet of this superior 
heavy-duty topping have been specified by America’s 
leading industrial concerns. Kalman is a 

national organization, equipped to handle the complete 


lightweight curtain walls, the spacer can be 
installed either by hand or with a squeezer 


die end index pin. Available in various ano 


floor installation. Experienced Kalman crews, dized colors. it is made in No. 8, No. 10, and 
in every section of the country, assure uniform quality OFFICES a ices thier cle eadet tents Gals ee 
control from start to finish . .. and Kalman Reston, Charlotte, Chicege, Clevelond, vie e p on tien 
takes full responsibility. Write for free Dayton, Detroit, Houston, Los Ange- to] It costs about 12¢ to 20¢, depending 
descriptive booklet. les, Philadelphia and Son Francisco. quantity purchased. 


Manujacturer: Delron Co., Inc., South Gate, 


KALMAN FLOOR CO., Inc., 110 £. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ae ee 
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4 Immaculately clean! Cleanliness is no problem in toilet rooms where 
plumbing fixtures are off the floor, because there is nothing to inter- 

or rupt the sweep of the broom and the swish of the mop. Fixture-bare 

- floors reduce the day by day dollar cost of maintenance to an all-time 

Js low while lifting sanitation to a new high. A New Way of building 
utilizes wall type plumbing fixtures throughout, installed the Zurn 





YING 








Way—the simple, fast, safe way of installing wall type closets, lava- 
tories, sinks and other fixtures. This New Way reduces the use of 
building material; eliminates need of suspended ceiling construc- 
tions; requires less space for walls; saves time and labor and protects 
rest rooms from premature obsolescence. Specify wall type plumbing 
fixtures installed with Zurn Wall Closet Fittings and Carriers. Write 
for booklet entitled, “You Can Build It (Cubic Foot of Building 
Space) For Less The New Way”. 


J.A. ZURN MFG. CO. erie, pa. u.s.a. 
PLUMBING DIVISION 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


Pre-eminent Manufacturer of Sanitary Products for the Protection of 
Human Health and Modern Structures 





Write for this booklet. It tells 
how “You Can Build It (Cubic 
Foot of Building Space) For Less 
A New Way”. 











J. A. ZURN MANUFACTURING CO. © PLUMBING DIVISION © ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 


Please send me the new Zurn Booklet, “You Can Build It (Cubic Foot of 
Building Space) For Less A New Way.” 
Risae 60 THD q....cncaccccccnnvncawsherccke Mibencdains tesbesbiatehenewne 


Company sdaguibtinnthidiie 


Street ; scaconncdncasedbns setqmenhatainennaaaa 





City and State a niihntniadiilaniieniaiimiealiiiees 
Please attach coupon to your business letterhead. Dept. Al 





Rest Rooms with Ginture-Rare Floors in These Buildings and Hundreds of Others: 


OFFICE BUILDINGS: Farmers Mutual Insurance Company, Madison, Wis. @ New 
pshire Fire Insurance Building, Manchester, New Hampshire © Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., Toll Building, Houston, Texas ® International Business Ma- 


chines, Endicott, N. Y. @ General Food Building, Newark, N. J. © The Texas Coun 
Minneapolis, Minn. © Humble Oil Company, New Orleans, La. @ Colo. 


pany, 
SDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS: Fisher Memorial Dormitory, University of Notre Dame, 
Sotre Dame, Ind. ® Maple Heights High School, Maple Heights, O. ® Dilworth 
I hool, Salt Lake City, Utah @ New Engineering Laboratory, Virginia Polytechnic 
y ye Blacksburg, Va. ® Medical Research Building, University of Michigan, 
— Arbor, Mich. @ INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS: DeLaval Separator Company, Pough- 
ge 2 N. Y. © Houston Lighting and Power Company, Houston, Texas® Berk- 

e Knitting Mill, Andrews, N. C. @ Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co., 


Patented and Pat. Pending. Copyright 1962 
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Minneapolis, Minn. ® Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Mich. ® Dan River Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa. © Court House and City Hall Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
® Oregon State Penitentiary, Salem, Oregon @ HOSPITAL BUILDINGS: 

Chronic Hospital, Warrensville, O. @ National Jewish Hospital, Denver, 
Terrell State Hospital, Terre//, Texas © Memorial Hospital, Algoma, Wis. 
© Central Staze Hospital, Petersburg, Va. ® Oakwood Hospital, Dearborn, Mich. 
@ TERMINAL BUILDING 

© Holland American Line Terminal, Hoboken, N. Y.® New Greyhound Terminal, 
Phoenix, Ariz. @ MERCANTILE BUILDINGS: Emporium, Oakland, Cal. @ arland 
Shopping Center, Sugarland, Texas ® Federal Stores, Cleveland, O. @ Macy's 
Kansas City Store, Kansas City, Kan. @ Rexall Drug Company, National Head- 
quarters Building, Los Angeles, Cal. ® 


Cuyahoga 


S$: New Norfolk and Western R.R. Warehouse, Roanoke, Va. 
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3" DIAMETER 


AIR DUCT 
DUCT OPENING 


NS 


MODULAR PANEL 
a” 

SEATS IN 

CEILING PANEL 


FLEXIBLE TUBING TUBING COLLAR 


SNAPS INTO 
OPENING AND SEALS 
WITH GASKET 


BAYONE T-LOCK 
TUBING COLLAR 


ADJUSTABLE 
ORIFICE VALVE 


STANDARD METAL CEILING PAN 
(WITHOUT ACOUSTICAL PAD) 


offices, stores, hospitals, schools, restaurants, airports—on display for your easy selection. 











The rectangular diffuser panel is engineered to fit right into a standard 
acoustical pan ceiling. It is available with a tube connection for appli- 
cation in a duct system (above) or without, for a plenum (below). Per- 


forations in the pans emit conditioned air at low velocity. 











Chairs, tables and upholstered furniture for public areas— 


WRITE US TO BE PLACED ON OUR RECULAR MAILING {| 





OUT-OF-SIGHT AIR DIFFUSER works with 
ceiling plenum or duct systems. 


Designed to fit into a standard metal acousti- 
cal pan, Multi-Vent’s Modular air diffuser 
simplifies the appearance and installation of a 
working ceiling. Nesting behind a 1’ x 2’ per. 
forated pan (with its sound-absorbent pad 
removed) the new unit presents the same 
front as the rest of the ceiling. Like the firm’s 
other Draftless Air Diffusers, the ceiling-con- 
formist model is engineered for low-velocity 
distribution, functioning by gradual pressure 
displacement rather than forceful air stream. 
No air movement more than 6” from the panel 
excedes the comfort zone requirements set 
up by the American Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers, the manufacturer 
states. Thus the diffusers may be situated 
wherever they best suit cooling, heating or 
ventilating needs; partition placement will 
not affect. nor will draft-sensitive personnel 
be affected by, the air pattern. 

For use in duct systems, the panels are 
equipped with 3” wide tube connections made 
of glass-fiber reinforced neoprene, Flexible 
and compressible, the tubing allows a com- 
fortable margin for juggling to keep the ceil- 
ing panels aligned—even where the ductwork 
above wanders from the straight and level, To 
keep installation simple, holes can be cut in 
the ducts—bottom or sides—during fabrica- 
tion, Gasket sealed collars on the tubing snap 
into the openings; no calking is necessary. 

For plenum applications, the panels are 
furnished with a perimeter gasket and orifice 
valve, minus the tubing. They are installed on 
suspended tee runners with the regular acous- 
tical pans, substituting panel assemblies for 
insulating pads. Modular diffusers for duct- 
air systems cost about $12: plenum type are 
$9. In both kinds of discharge systems (and 
especially in a plenum type where the acous 
tical blanket is hung above the air supply) 
the metal pans quickly take on the tempera- 
ture of the conditioned air and thereby pro- 
vide radiant heating and /or cooling as well as 
air distribution. About 50 to 75 units are 
needed for a room measuring 1,000 sq. ft. 
Because the installation is accomplished with 
a minimum of fitting fuss, application costs 
are claimed to be lower than for any other 
type diffuser. 

Vanujacturer: The Pyle National Co., Multi- 
Vent Div.. 1334 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, 
Il. 


(Technical Publications page 222) 
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Slim dimensions make it easy to install NPB panels where wall 
space is limited or not available. They slip easily inside a 
standard 8” H-beam, fit snugly because of rounded corners. 
Front overlaps back for deep recessing. 


i NPB Electri-Centers blend into surroundings naturally, don't 
ns have that “electrical look.’’ Wireway extensions replace ex- 
posed conduit pipes on wall leading from ceiling to panel 


on- cabinet. Column may be extended to floor if desired. 


LIGHTING PANELS 





CAN BE ATTRACTIVE 
rer 
ed 
or 
ill Ae BullDog Narrow Column (NPB) Pushmatic 
vel No maze of conduit pipes or cables i é ; 
re leads into these compact lighting Electri-Centers make attractive lighting 
panels! Architects who specify NPB’s P P ° ° aa 
. can be sure that they will have ten- panels; give easier, lower-cost installation; 
notch appearance when installed, will elimina? H H i nd cables. 
de cut installation costs for clients. —_ unsightly conduit — d 
ile 
Specify NPB Electri-Centers for 
- any commercial or industrial surface- 
il - mounted lighting-panel installation up 
rk to 32 circuits. They get rid of “open- NPB FEATURES ARE YOUR ADVANTAGES! 











plumbing look” in offices, hallways, 
factories and shops. They may be 
mounted against walls, on columns, or 
in H-beams. Streamlined for appear- 
ance and safety; no sharp corners to 
snag, scrape or bump. No jutting 
cabinet or columns to hamper traffic 
of personnel or mobile mechanical 
equipment. Beautiful gray enamel 
finish. 


BullIDog NPB Electri-Center lighting 
panels let your clients eliminate the 
high expense of bending pipes to fit 
panel knockouts, and of pulling wires 
down through conduit pipes. All wires, 
from ceiling to panels, are contained 
in wireway extensions. Neutral wires 
are attached to neutral bar in Pull 
Box at ceiling (or in false ceiling), 
eliminating individual neutral wires 
down to cabinet. Wiring can be in- 
spected any time by simply removing 
front. Pushmatic® Circuit Breakers, 
interchangeable from 15- to 50-amps., 
make NPB Electri-Centers compact, 
versatile. 


Investigate NPB Pushmatic Electri- 
Centers now! Write for NPB Bulletin, 
or request call from a BullDog field 
engineer, 


® NPB’s are only 634” wide, 65,” 


a 


deep. Come in 16-, 24-, and 32- 
circuit capacities. Listed by 
Underwriters’ for 1 ph., 3 wire, 
s.n., 120/240V AC or 3 ph., 4 
wire, s.n., 120/208V A.C. 


Wireway extensions reach to ceil- 
ing or false ceiling regardless of 
height, or to wiring in truss- 
constructed buildings. 


» Lightweight, easy to handle; no 


loose parts to misplace. 


‘“‘Open-plumbing look” elimi- 
nated with wireway extensions. 





® Numbered wire retainers are at- 


] 


tached to back of box for circuit 
identification. All wiring, includ- 
ing main lugs, can be done before 
interior is installed. 


Attractive, interchangeable Bull- 
Dog Pushmatic Circuit Breakers 
make NPB Electri-Centers com- 
pact, versatile. 


All copper current-carrying parts 
silvered for greater conductivity. 


Sell for price of ordinary panels; 
much cheaper to install. 


ULLDOG 


BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN © FIELD OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IN CANADA: BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


PIONEERS IN FLEXIBLE ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


1902-1952 . . . SERVING INDUSTRY FOR 50 YEARS WITH FINER ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 











ARCHITECTURAL FORUM + SEPTEMBER 1952 
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CONCRETE. 


Detailing 


Manual of Standard Practice for 


Reinforced Concrete Structures. 
American Concrete Institute, 18263 W. Nichols 


Rd., Detroit 19, Mich. 55 pp. 8/2” x 11”. $3 


Draftsmen and engineers can save countless 
hours at the board by using the concrete con- 
struction detailing methods illustrated in this 
new edition of the manual. Revised to in- 
clude data on A-305 deformed reinforcing 


bars, which are permitted higher bond values 











9” Brick 
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POREX WALL FURRING 
for Hospitals, Apartment Houses, 
Hotels, Factories, Warehouses. 


STANDARD THICKNESSES— 
1”, 1%", 3”, 3¥a"—other sizes 
where required. 
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PORrEX furnishes a first-class plaster base 


“’" Plaster 
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CO., North Arlinston, N. J. 


Porex and Poretherm 


Porete Channel Slabs 
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by the 1951 ACI Building Code, and other 
changes, the book also has been re-edited 
for greater clarity. It is not intended as g 
design handbook but as a detailing manual of 
improved methods and standards for prepar. 
ing drawings for the fabrication and place. 
ment of reinforcing steel, To illustrate the 
use of the standards and methods advocated 
by ACI, the manual presents 21 typical engi. 
neering and placing drawings for various 
types of structures, 


CURTAIN WALLS. Armorply Building Panels, 
55 W. 44 St., 
8140” x 11” 


United States Plywood Corp., 


New York 36, N. Y. 12 pp. 


Prepared especially for architects concerned 
with commercial and industrial buildings, 
this new booklet contains suggested design 
details and specifications for Armorply in 
wall These sandwich 
panels, which consist basically of a light- 


curtain construction, 
weight insulating core and two metal faces, 
are described as providing maintenance-free 
interiors and exteriors, Quickly erected, they 
are reported to lower costs for foundations 
dead 


weight on the structure than the more con- 


and framing because they put less 


ventional masonry wall materials, 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. vou can Build It and 
Less. J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., 
Pa. 32 pp. 82” x 11” 


Maintain It for 


Plumbing Div., Erie, 


This practical planning aid explains how 
different types of plumbing fixtures affect 
building and maintenance costs. It points out 
that time and material savings often can be 
realized by selecting types of sanitary facili- 
ties before the final structural details are ap- 
proved. Most of the ideas presented in the 
booklet came to Zurn from men in the field— 
engineers, architects and contractors—who, 
obviously, have felt the need for coordination 
Many 
photos and line drawings show details which 
should facilitate installation of fixtures. 


early in the design of any structure. 


AIR DIFFUSION. Kno-Drartt 


Bulletin K-29. 


High Pressure 


Air Diffusion. W. B. Connor 


Engineering Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 4 pp. 842” x 11” 
High-pressure diffusers made to handle 


duct velocities up to 3,000 fpm are pictured 
and described in this bulletin, The publica- 
tion maintains that, unlike conventional low- 
pressure systems where a slight variation in 
duct pressure can alter the air pattern con- 
siderably, high-pressure systems can be bal- 
anced even when wide variations in delivery 
are present, Air volumes are regulated from 
full open to completely closed positions by 
the diffusers’ calibrated damper. High-pres- 
sure systems utilize smaller and simpler duct- 
work with long runs of diffusers supplied by 
uniform conduits (without the customary re- 
duction for each take-off) and therefore af- 
ford sizeable space and installation savings. 


(Continued on page 226) 
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Anemostat T'ype C-1 
apsustasie Air Diffuser 
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Intermediate pattern used for heat. 
ing and ventilating applications 


ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
10 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





“No Air Conditioning System Is Better Than Its Air Distribution” 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


STORE FIXTURES. Store Planning Kit for 
Spacemaster Equipment. Reflector-Hardware 
Corp., Western Ave., Chicago 8, III. 120 pp. 
9.” x 13”. $1.50 

“Make the fixtures fit the merchandise,” ad- 
vises the manufacturer in introducing this 
aid to store planning. Complete details on 


the Spacemaster metal-display framing and 





hardware are covered in two catalogues con- 
tained in the kit, and an illustrated instruc- 





New fixtures 


| for BATHROOMS 


of character 
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The new Case fixtures lend themselves to 
individual styling of bathrooms with economical use 
of space. Despite its spacious square basin, the 
WHITNEY lavatory leaves space for ample counter 
area in the average bathroom. A slanting control 
panel accents its “unkitchenlike” styling. 

Phe case® One-Piece* is the only water closet with 
positive protection against bowl overflow due 

to accident or carelessness. Its low overall height 
permits space-saving installation under a window, 
or stairs, or In a corner. Construction is 

Case quality throughout—the finest. 
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Che full line of Case bathroom fixtures is 
available coast to coast in 26 colors, and white. 

See your Classified Telephone Directory, or write 
W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co., 33 Main Street. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. Founded 1853. 





| @ ONE-PIECE Water Closet 
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tion booklet explains how to use the mer. 
chandising equipment templates and layout 
sheet to plan a coordinatéd store interior. 


CEMENTS. Corrosion Proof Cements, Bulletin 
No. 5-2. Atlas Mineral Products Co., 55 Wainut 
St., Mertztown, Pa. 12 pp. 8/2” x 11” 

The resistance of four types ot corrosion- 
proof cements to each of 176 different com. 
mon chemicals is charted in this technical 
bulletin which also lists temperature ranges 
for the four mineral products, Estimating 
tables are given for three kinds of acidproof 
brick and cement constructions, illustrated 


by three-color line drawings. 


AIR CONDITIONING. Westinghouse Products 


for Air Handling, Air Cleaning, Air Condition- 
ing, Catalogue No. 600. Westinghouse Electric 
Co., Sturtevant Div., Box 2278, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. 60 pp. 82” x 11 

A clever color-tab contents page and cross- 
indexing system makes it easy for the cata- 
logue’s user to find quickly the kind of air- 
handling equipment he is looking for. The 
book is divided into three main sections. The 
first one, Equipment, contains good illustra- 
tive material and specifications, The second, 
Application, tells how and where to use the 
machinery to best advantage. Of special in- 
terest to engineers is the Data chapter which 


rounds out the handbook. 
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WIRING. Type AB Circuit Breakers. Booklet 
B-5407. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Box 2099, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa., 35 pp. 82” x 11 

Three photographs, all taken in 1/20th of a 
second, record the actual arc-quenching ac 
tion of the firm’s AB circuit breaker as it con- 
fines, divides and extinguishes a hot are. 
Construction details, ratings and dimensions, 
and application information are given for 
each of eight types of AB breakers. A short 
history of the development of these breakers 
is included, and their operating principles are 


explained. 


LIGHTING. Lighting for Industry. Holophane 
Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York 17; 
N. ¥Y. 96 pp. 5” x 8 

Indoor and outdoor industrial illumination 
problems are analyzed in this engineering 
handbook which tells how to utilize the manu- 
facturer’s lighting equipment to its best ad- 
vantage. Each phase of factory lighting 1 
illustrated with technical diagrams, charts 


and photographs of actual installations. 
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